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person when he or she is too old to learn. 


HERE comes a time in the lives of men and women when they no 
longer go to school, using the term ‘‘school’’ as it is usually 
understood. But there never comes a time in the life of any 
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The Fair: A School for Rural People Old and Young 


Perhaps the greatest defect of state and county fairs is that asa 
rule no explanation is given as to why awards are made. 
tent man were placed in every department to explain the points of ex- 


If a compe- 


cellence of the prize-winning exhibit in that department, the benefits 
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LIVESTOCK PARADB AT A COUNTY FAIR 


—Courtesy Hon. Jewell Mayes, Jefferson City, Mo, 





| Fairs in their true sense are ‘‘schools'’ for rural people of all ages— 
in other words, an experience meeting or a common pooling of knowl- 
/ edge and experience about farm and home subjects. 


farmer who attends a fair that has been 
worked out along right lines cannot help but 
be benefitted. 
As an educational agent, we believe the 
| community fair is now rather more effective 
, than the county fair or state fair. It is true 
,| that state and county fairs may show better 
| arrangement of exhibits and even livestock 
and produce of better quality. But at many 
|| of these larger fairs there is so much to see 
| and the amusement and recreative features 
|| have been emphasized at the expense of edu- 
| cational features. The community fair, on 
|| the other hand, has fewer exhibits; there are 
| no side shows to distract one's attention; and 
the points of merit and demerit of each ex- 
hibit are explained by the judges so that the 
fair becomes a thing of real educational 
worth. Moreover, a farmer who has attend- 
|| ed acommunity fair for several years will be 
in a position to get more out of a state and 
|| county fair, equipped as he will be with his 
knowledge of what constitutes quality in 
exhibits. 





Therefore a | type. 


would be almost inestimable. 
Then, too, all exhibits should be adequately labeled in clear, strong 
For example, if exhibitors of different breeds of hogs, cattle, 
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poultry, horses, etc., or of different varieties 
of plants and crops would properly label 
their exhibits, farmers would learn much re- 
garding the quality and characteristics of 
each, regardless of whether any judge were 
present or not. 

By laying emphasis on the community fair, 
we do not mean to discourage attendance at 
state and county fairs, for the larger fairs 
should be adequately patronized and their 
larger premium lists should arouse the keen- 
est competition. But we make our plea for 
two things: (1) for making these larger 
fairs more truly educational; and (2) for 
developing a community fair in every pro- 
gressive neighborhood 

The articles in this week's Progressive 
Farmer should be of great service to fair 
promoters and fair exhibitors, but to get 
more value from the issue, it should not only 
be read now but retained for reference next 
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| Size- Strength-Safety 
| Appearance~Economy 


That’s what you want in a tire and that’s 
what you get in the Fisk Cord. All that, 
plus most unusual resiliency, speed, 
comfort and luxury—backed by 

Fisk quality and all the care 

and practical knowledge that 

can be built into a tire. 
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A fully equipped system of Fisk 
Service Branches throughout the 
country adds miles to your tires 
—and dollars to your pocket. 
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Timely Farm Sug 


By TAIT BUTLER 





gestions. 











solaneal 





OY beans should probably never 

be sowed broadcast. They should 
either be planted in the rows with 
corn, or in rows by themselves and 
cultivated. 





Little Danger in Grazing Rye That 
s Headed 


READER has a field of rye on 
which he had intended pasturing 
hogs. He writes: “Have been told it 
will not do for hogs and horses to eat 
it after it heads out.” 
There is a common 
the South that it is dangerous for 
elivestock to eat grains, like rye, 
wheat and barley, which have beards 
on the grains,or heads. Occasionally 
a few beards might stick in the 
mouth, which might” possibly cause 
slight trouble, but there is practically 
no danger in grazing these crops, and 
our reader need not hesitate to graze 
his rye on that account. 


Feeding Value of Cocoanut Meal 


| aiedeeahr ae of inquiries have been 
received regarding the feeding 
value of cocoanut meal, especially for 
hogs. The use of this product is no 
doubt stimulated by the high price of 
feeding stuffs generally. We have 
before us the guarantees of the com- 
position of two samples of this cocoa- 
nut meal as follows: 


COCOANUT MEAL 
| Sample No. I] Sample No. 2 


impression in 








Nutrients 


Prote in 
Fa 





20 per cent 
9 per cent 
50 per cent 
8 per cent 


20 per cent } 
7 per cent 
50 per cent 


c arbohyuPates 
12 per cent | 


Fiber 
No. 1 is being used by one reader in 
the following mixture: 
60 Ibs. 
30 Ibs. 
10 Ibs. 
Two other readers 
how this cocoanut 
with wheat shorts. 
For comparison we give below the 
digestible nutrients in 100 pounds of 
cocoanut meal, wheat shorts, wheat 
bran, velvet bean and pod meal, and 
corn, according to Henry: 





Corn chops. 

Cocoanut meal. 

Tankage (60 per cent protein). 

want to know 


meal compares 








} Digestible Nutrients in 100 Ibs. 
{ ; 


| Carbohy- 
Protein | drates | 
Cocoanut meal 
Wheat shorts 
Wheat bran .. 
Velvet bean and p od 
meal 
Corn 


| 51.7 hs. | 3. 
[ors me 4 Tb 





It will be noted that the guarantee 
on one of our samples, No. 1, only 
calls for 7 per cent of fat, while Henry 
gives 8 per cent of fat digestible. It 
is evident that there is a variation in 
the content of fat. This variation 
seems to range from 6 or 7 per cent, 
or even lower, up to possibly 16 or 17 
per cent. 

One of the objectionable features of 
cocoanut meal is the high per cent of 
fat. Because of this excess of fat it is 
apt to become rancid quickly in.hot 
weather. 

The mixture of corn, cocoanut meal 
and tankage, which our reader is 
feeding, makes a narrow ration or 
one high in protein having a nutritive 
ratio of 1 to 4.25, or one of digestible 
protein to 4.25 of digestible carbohy- 
drates and fats. For young pigs this 
may not be too much protein, but for 
any sort of hogs over three or four 
months of age a larger proportion of 
corn or a_smaller* proportion of 
cocoanut meal and tankage should be 
used. 

In comparing cocoanut meal with 
wheat shorts, on a basis of the diges- 
tible nutrients they contain, the co- 


coanut meal is of higher feeding value, 
but other things must be considered. 
We know that hogs like shorts and 
that it is an excellent. feed for them. 
There is no question about its value 
as a hog feed, and we are all-familiar 
with it. As to cocoanut meal little of 
it has been used in this country, but 
reports of its use are favorable and it 
has proved satisfactory in Europe. 
If the hogs like it as well and it does 
not become rancid it appears that it 
should at least be equal in feeding 
value to shorts. 


Supplementing Corn in Feeding 
Hogs: on: Pasture 


HOULD shorts or peanut meal be 
used to supplement corn or corn 
meal for hogs on pasture? 

Are the ground hulls in the peanut 
meal injurious and if not which is the 
cheaper or which has the highest val- 
ue, peanut meal or shorts?” 

The need for shorts or peanut meal 
to supplement the corn will depend 
very much on the kind of pasture. 
Perhaps on any sort of pasture it 
would be profitable to use some sup- 
plement to corn in the grain feed, but 
if the pasture be some clover or al- 
falfa there will be much less need for 
the supplement than if the grazing is 
the ordinary grass pasture. 

As to which should be used, peanut 
meal, shorts or tankage, or some oth- 
er rich protein feed, will depend on 


‘the cost of laying them down on the 


farm. 

The following table shows the di- 
gestible nutrients in 100 pounds of 
corn, peanut meal and shorts: 





| Digestible Nutrients in 100 ths. 





Carbohy- 
drates Fat 
4.6 De. 


8.0 Ds. 
4.3 Ds 


| 
| Protein 
7.5 Ws. 


20.2 Ibs. 
13.4 Ibs 





Corn 

Peanut meai (includ- 
ing hulls) 

Wheat shorts 


67.8 Ibs. 


16.0 Ibs. 
46,2 Ibs. 








It is apparent that the peanut meal 
or shorts is to be used to supply pro- 
tein, which is lacking in sufficient 
quantity in the corn. It will require 
about two parts of shorts to one part 
of corn to make a fairly well balanc- 
ed feed or one containing ] part of 
protein to 5.5 parts of fats and carbo- 
hydrates, or a nutritive ratio of 1 to 
5.5. On the other hand, one part of 
peanut meal to two parts of corn will 
give a little larger proportion of pro- 
tein, or a nutritive ratio of 1 to 5.4. 

Therefore; for supplementing or 
balancing corn we would prefer the 
peanut meal at the same price, but 
shorts is a most excellent feed for 
hogs and for those on pasture a small 
allowance of a mixture of equal parts 
of corn and shorts should give good 
results. 

The peanut hulls in meal made 
from unhulled nuts are not injurious 
if well ground. 





Rambouillet Sheep 


READER asks: “How will the 
Rambouillet do for crossing on 
native sheep?” 

The Rambouillet is the largest of 
the Merino or fine wool family. Plumb, 
in his “Types and Breeds of Farm 
Animals,” says: “The rams will aver- 
age about 185 pounds at maturity and 
the ewes 150 to 160. Some rams are 
said to have weighed over 300 pounds, 
and. cases are known of ewes weigh- 
ing about 250 pounds.” 

The fleece is fairly compact, 
contains less yolk or oil than 
fleece of the American Merino. 


the 
The 


but’ 


fibers average about three inches in 
length and cover all parts of the body 
in good individuals, including the face 
and the legs clear down to the toes: 

The Rambouillet, being large and 
smoother than the American Merino, 
is superior for mutton production, 
While it is large, makes good growth 
and produces a fair cafeass, it does 
not mature as early and the quality 
of the meat is inferior to the’ mutton 
breeds: 

The Rambouillet will 
with the mature ewes of the South, 
increasing both the quantity and 
quality of the fleece and the carcass. 
But being large sheep, they require 
better pastures and more feed than 
the smaller natives or the American 
Merino. By this we do not mean that 
they are not good grazers and hardy, 
for they are; but the larger the ani- 
mal, as a rule, the more necessary it 
becomes that it has better or more 
liberal provision for feed. But on the 
whole, the Rambouillet has. been a 
good crosser on the Western ranges 
and should give good results ‘when 
crossed on our native Southern ewes. 

In selecting a ram for breeding on 


cross well 


*our native ewes one should be guided 


by the purposes in view. If early 
lambs to be sold on the spring market 
is the aim, perhaps Southdown or 
some other mutton bred ram should 
be used, but even for this purpose the 
Rambouillet will be fairly serviceable. 
Rambouillet ewes are fair breeders, 
good mothers and produce a good 
flow of milk for their lambs, while 
such a cross would greatly improve 
the quantity and quality of the 
fleece. 


Too-High a Price for This Fertilizer 


READER sends us a tag showing 
the guarantee on a fertilizer, for 
which he was charged $50 per ton. 
The guarantee is as follows: 
10.60 per cent 


1.65 per cent 
0.40 per cent 


“We think this 
What 





Availabie heneeto: acid 


Nitrogen 
Potash (K20) 


Our readers writes: 
too much for such a fertilizer. 
should it cost?” 

About such a ‘fertilizer. could be 
made with 575 pounds of 7 per cent 
cottonseed meal (7 per cent of am- 
monia or 5.76 per cent of nitrogen) 
and 1,250 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate, by adding 175 pounds of 
some filler like sand or other useless 
material containing little or no plant 
foods, as the following shows 





Plant Foods 
Nitrogen |Phos. Acid| Potash 





575 Ma. cottonseed y 
Mea 


5. ~ per cent ni- | 
7 33.12 e.| 


| 14.38 Is.| 


troge 
= per cent "phos. 
cid 
| 10.35 Bs. 
| 


1. 80 per cent potash 
,250 Ibs. acid phos- 

phate—16 per cent 

phosphoric acid ...| 
175 Ibs. filler 


2,000 Ibs. 


| 
|200.00 Ibs. 
0.00 


0.00 | 0.00 
Totals..| 33.12 a 27 Ths. 10: 35 bs. 





Divide by 20 to find | 


per cent — 1.65 


10.72 } 51 


Ready mixed cau! 1.65 | 10.60. 10:40 

Of course, if the farmer were mix- 
ing these materials he would use no 
filler, and if he made a ton mixture 
by using 650 pounds of such cotton- 
seed meal and 1,350 pounds of such 
acid phosphate he would get a ton of 
fertilizer containing: 





1.87 per cent. Nitrogen. 
11:61 per cent Phosphoric acid. 
.58 per cent Potash, 


As will be readily seen, this is a bet- 
ter fertilizer than the one purchased, 
but with cottonseed meal at $60 a ton 
and acid phosphate at $25 a ton the 
materials for this higher grade fer- 
tilizer would cost orily $36.38. 

For the fertilizer purchased the ma- 
terials at the same prices would have 
cost $32.88, leaving $17.12 to cover cost 
of mixing, sacks, freight and profits. 
In fact, the materials to make this 
fertilizer for which our reader paid 
$50 did not cost the manufacturer 


¢eat of the wasted 


more than $25, and $35 a ton would 
have been ample for such a. fertilizer, 

But in. estimating the price one 
should pay for a fertilizer, the amount 
purchased, whether cash is paid’ or it 
is bought on time, the location or 
freight charges and several other 
items must be considered. But at 40 
cents a pound for nitrogen, 40 cents a 
pound for potash and 10 cents-a pound 
for phosphoric acid, this fertilizer 
purchased by our reader is only worth 


$35.60. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


" Sweeny 














READER has. a “work hase that 

has ‘sweeny’ of the right shoulder, 
He is not lame, but in good condition 
in every way except the shoulder is 
perished away very badly. This con- 
dition has existed for more than six 
months.” 

In cases where no lameness exists, 
showing that the wasting of the mus- 
cles of the shoulder is due merely to 
a strain or injury to these muscles, 
recovery may usually be expected. A 
wasting of the shoulder or hip fre- 
quently occurs as a result of failure 
to use the muscles freely owing to 
lameness in some’ other part of the 
limb. In such case recovery from the 
lameness is necessary before the fill- 
ing out of the muscles can be ex- 
pected. Numerous ways have been 
used for stimulating a redevelopment 
of the shrunken or wasted muscles, 
The most common method is to apply 
a blister over the wasted region. This 
should be repeated every two or three 
weeks until a marked improvement is 
obtained or until it is plainly noticea- 
ble that the muscles: are filling out. 
When this redevelopment of the mus- 
cles is once well started regular, light 
exercise is beneficial and will tend to 
hasten the filling out of, the wasted 
parts. 

For this blister, ordinary cerate of 
cantharides or an ordinary fly blister 
is satisfactory. It should be well rub- 
bed in over the wasted surface and 
after the surface is well blistered it 
may be greased once every day or 
two with lard or vaseline and the 
blister repeated in two or three 
weeks. 

Others have found the use of a se- 
ton or rowel more effective, This 
merely means the running: of a tape 
under the skin and keeping it there - 
for the purpose of irritating the parts, 
bringing more blood to that region 
and thereby stimulating the regrowth 
of the muscles. It is customary to 
place a rowel on each side of the 
spine on the shoulder blade, running 
them from above downward over the 
muscles, or just 
under the skin. The: tape is tied in a 
loop so that it cannot pull out and 
is moved occasionally by pulling up- 
ward or downward. A’s a special kind 
of needle is required for this purpose, 
it is always best to have the rowel 
inserted by a veterinarian. He may 
prefer to use some other form of 
treatment, and in such case it is best 
to follow his advice. 

As a rule, when the farmer cannot 
obtain the services of a veterinarian, 
his best plan is to blister the wasted 
surface repeatedly and give regular, 
light exercise. 


[‘ IS much more important that the 
man who handles work stock should 
appreciate the value of preventing 
colic, sore shoulders, heat-stroke, etc., 
than that he should learn how to treat 
these conditions after they occur. But 
there is nothing harder to do than to 
get the average man to see this fact, 
He is only interested in these things 
when they occur and then of course 
wants to know how to treat them. It 
is easier and better to prevent them, 























What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 
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Wants Spanish Sweet Potatoes 
“MYO YOU know of a sweet 
called the Popular Spanish or the 
Jackson Spanish? I have not 
these potatoes for years and 
give a big price for a bushel of the 
genuine.” 

TI have grown the old Spanish pota- 
toes, a long slim and crooked potato 
of very high quality, baking almost to 
a jelly, and I have also had what was 
called the Tolman Spanish. This last 
is a stouter potato and seems to be 
identical with the White Barbadoes 
grown in North Carolina. Those hav- 
ing Spanish potatoes should advertise 
them in The Progressive Farmer. 


potato 


seen 
would 





St. Regis Raspberries 

“A AY ST. Regis raspberries planted 

last year were affected by a 
blight or rust on the leaves. The af- 
fected canes did not bear much, and 
in some cases were kitted. Please let 
me know the treatment to prevent 
this.” 

Either diseased or healthy, I have 
never found the St. Regis to bear 
enough fruit to make it worth grow- 
ing. You can spray the plants with 
Bordeaux mixture. I have a row of 
them 100 feet long. » This will be the 
fourth year for this row. It has never 
given me a quart of berries at a pick- 
ing yet, and I will let it bear what it 
may this spring and then grub the 
plants out to give room for some- 
thing more profitable. For a red rasp- 
bérry the Cuthbert is far better, and 
in the South the Black Caps will 
make more fruit than any red one. 





Transplanting Salsify - 
“— PLANTED a lot of salsify and it 
is too thick. Can it be transplanted 
like beets?” 

I have never tried to transplant 
salsify, and I doubt that it can be 
done successfully. But you had better 
sow seed a good deal later. I rather 
expect that salsify that is up in March 
will run to seed in Mississippi before 
frost and the roots will be of little 
value. Here in southeastern Mary- 
land I do not sow salsify till June. In 
the North they plant salsify and pars- 
nips among the earliest things, but 
here and southward they will get 
overgrown and woody, and are likely 
to go to seed. The last of June or 
early July is early enough to plant 
salsify in Mississippi. The plants 
make their best growth in the cool 
fall months, and in fact will grow till 
Christmas or later. 





Wants to Use Substitutes 

“IN YOUR paper of the 13th you have 

an article in regard to side-dress- 
ing corn with nitrate of soda. Will 
an 8-3-3 fertilizer do as well? Crimson 
clover seed are so expensive now, will 
nct planting rye ‘when cotton and 
corn are laid by to get a cover crop to 
turn under in spring do nearly as 
mutch good as the clover?” 

Nitrate of soda furnishes only ni- 
trogen in an immediately available 
form, and it produces a rapid growth 
and development of the corn plant. 
Now whether the 8-3-3 will make a 
good substitute will depend on the 
needs of the soil. On most of our 
soils, while furnishing’a much smaller 
amount of nitrogen, it will furnish 
plant foods needed in the making of 
the corn, and may make a better in- 
crease in the crop than the nitrate of 
soda. Then whether it makes a good 
substitute will depend on the relative 
costs. Rye sowed as a winter cover 
will give a good amount of humus- 
miking material and will answer a 
good purpose. But it will only return 
to the soil vegetable matter taken 
from the soil and air, with no increase 
of the nitrogen. The crimson clover 


seed are high like all other things 
crown on farms, but they are still the 
cheapest source for nitrogen. 


Growing Asparagus 


s HAT variety of asparagus do you 
consider best? Is there any ad- 
vantage in using two-year-old roots?” 
I use the Palmetto, as it seems 
more resistant to disease than other 
varieties. Instead of being any ad- 
vantage, the two-year roots are 
greatly inferior to one-year ones, and 
no roots are as good as the seed 
planted right where the bed is to re- 
main. You will find the method fully 
described in my Garden Book pub- 
lished by The Progressive Farmer. 
People have gotten into the habit of 
planting roots because they have been 
made a nursery product and have 
been cataloged and advertised by 
dealers. I can get good asparagus a 
year sooner from the seed growing 
undisturbed where it is wanted to re- 
main than by tearing them up and 
checking their growth at the end of a 


first of 
would 


den to shoot them after the 

January until the next fall. It 
be impossible to exterminate the pro- 
lific creatures without any closed sea- 
son. I believe there is no closed sea- 
son for rabbits in North Carolina, and 
hope there never will be, for they are 
a pest. As tothe sparrows I find that a 
shotgun is the best thing. 
ago they ate my early garden peas. | 
began to shoot them as soon as one 
appeared. Now they are abundant in 
the thickly built up sections in the 
city, where they cannot well be shot, 
but I am out of the city limits and 
have shoot and they 
keeping shy of me. They can be kill- 
ed in winter with poisoned bran on 
the roofs of the building when the 
summer birds are away. 


>ome years 


room to are 


An Old Strawberry Bed 

“TI MOVED to this place in January 
last and found a nice bed of straw- 
berries, but they had been neglected 
during the fall and were completely 
covered with grass. I have removed 
the grass, and want to know how to 
cultivate. Where do the blooms come, 
on the runners or on the old plants?” 
You can cut the bed out into mat- 
ted rows and give these a good dress- 
ing of cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate. Then in November pre- 





moisture. 


sugar cane does not do well. 


are staying where they belong. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


and do it quickly, so the little plants may get through. 
2. Keep the ground warm and crops growing by keeping the 
ground stirred. The same operation will kill grass and conserve 


Pp: the harrow over all planted fields that have a crust on them, 


3. Don’t forget to plant plenty of watermelong-and cantaloupes. 
About three plantings made at intervals some two or three weeks 
apart will furnish a supply from July till September. 

4. Plant cowpeas liberally. They are fine for man, beast and soil. 

5. Don’t overlook the syrup crop. Plant plenty of sorghum where 


6. Watch your rolling lands after each big rain to see that they 








year. An undisturbed root will beat 
the transplanted one a long way. 


Tobacco in Some Shape Will Kill 
Plant Lice 


UR friends are still asking what to 

use to destroy aphides or plant lice. 
There are numerous species of these, 
and I have probably said fifty times 
in The Progressive Farmer that to- 
bacco or some product of tobacco is 
the great specific for plant lice, 
whether on cabbage, apple trees, cot- 
ton roots or roses. Spraying with a 
strong decoction of tobacco stems 
made with boiling water and used 
when cold will destroy them. Using 
tobacco stems or tobacco dust as fer- 
tilizer will prevent their coming out 
from the soil. Then there are con- 
centrated preparations of the sul- 
phate of nicotine sold by seedsmen 
under the names cf Black-leaf 40 and 
Aphine which can be diluted and 
used as a spray. But please remem- 
ber that it is tobacco that is the 
remedy for plant lice. ‘ 








Rabbits and Sparrows 


“IT HAD garden peas up six inches 

high and in one night the rabbits 
ate them. I have planted more and 
would like to know if I spray the 
plants with Paris green will it pre- 
vent the rabbits eating them. The 
English sparrows are eating all our 
young plants. How shall I fight these 
pests?” 

Mix one part of lead arsenate pow- 
der in 50 parts of air-slaked lime or of 
plaster. Mix well and dust it over the 
plants, and let the rabbits try it. Here 
in Maryland we have a silly law mak- 
ing a close season for rabbits for the 
benefit of the idle gunners and the 
damage of fields, orchards and gar- 
dens. I have had them clean up my 
early cabbages, and yet we are forbid- 





pare another piece of ground and 
plant a new bed, turning the old one 


under aiter getting what fruit it 
makes. It does not pay to keep an 
old bed clean. Better plant a new 


bed every fall. This one will bear a 
fair lot of fruit in the spring and with 
the runners all trained in along the 
rows you will get its best crop the 
next spring and can turn the plants 
under after the fruit is off and grow 
late vegetables on the ground. In this 
way you will have two beds every 
spring, one with a partial crop and 
one with a full crop. This is better 
than trying to keep an old bed clean 





Sweet Potatoes and Other Things 
™ HAT is the best way to treat 

sweet potatoes to free them from 
disease? What crops furnish the best 
rotation for sweet potatoes? It pays 
me to let land lie out two years to get 
a good crop of sweet potatoes. How 
would it do to plant velvet beans in 
rows 12 feet apart and cultivate the 
rows and let the spaces grow up in 
weeds and bean vines? Would the 
beans make a good crop in this way? 
Is there a remedy for bloom blight in 
pears?” 

The best way to keep sweet pota- 
toes healthy is to grow your potatoes 
for bedding from cuttings of perfectly 
healthy plants in August. Then never 
bed a potato with brown or black 
blotches on the skin, and never bed 
twice in the same place. Spraying the 
bed with a solution of formaldehyde. 
1 pint in 3 gallons of water, will help. 
The best preparation for sweet pota- 
toes is a winter crop of crimson 
clover let get ripe and then turned un- 
der, with a liberal application of acid 
phosphate in the furrows. It does 
not pay to let land lie idle two years 
in order to get a crop of anything. 
The way to get crops and keep the 
Jand improving is to keep it hard at 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ig legume crops between 
Soil does not need rest; it 


work grow 


sale crops. 


needs food, and the harder it is kept 
at work on the humus-making crops 
the better. [do not think you can get 
the best 2kiowth of velvet beans plant- 
ed 12 feet apart. I have had them 
cover the whole ground planted in 
rows eight feet apart, and merely for 
the improvement of the soil 1 would 


plant them four feet apart. I suppose 
that by bloom blight mean the 
fire blight. The only thing to do for 
this is to watch closely in early sum- 
mer and as soon as any signs of it ap- 
pear to cut out ahead of it. If this is 
done early before the leaves turn 
black you can save a great deal of the 
growth that would later be lost. 


you 


Trouble in the Condon 


- HAT shall I use on my garden to 

male cucumbers and beans bear? 
They make great vines but little 
fruit.” 


Probably you have for years put 
nothing on the garden except stable 
manure. This is all right, but it needs 
more phosphate to make the plants 
fruitful. As I have often said, I cover 
my garden heavily with manure in the 
fall and turn it under in the spring, 
adding acid phosphate at the rate of 
1,000 pounds an acre,and I get good 
crops of all kinds. Give your garden a 
similar dose of acid phosphate. Anoth- 
cr inquirer says that he has plenty of 
cow manure and wants to know what 
fertilizer to add. The above will an- 
swer his questions too, and as both 
these correspondents are in the red 
uplands, they will hardly need 
potash garden that has been 
abundantly supplied with manure. 
For light soil the cow manure is far 
beticr than horse manure, but I prefer 
either out on the land in 


' 
Clay 


on a 


to get the 


fall. 





You Cannot Eat a Cake and Keep It 


“TF [ plant Mammoth Yellow soy 

beans in rows two feet apart and 
mow them at maturity, will this im- 
prove the land or leave the land poor- 
er. Many people are doing this and it 
seems that the land does not produce 
as well. Which is best for corn, cot- 
tonseed meal and acid phosphate, or 
nitrate of soda and acid phosphate?” 

You cannot continually take any 
crop from the land and return noth- 
ing to the soil that grew it without 
running the land down. You can run 
land down with soy beans, cowpeas 
or velvet beans if you take the crop 
off and return nothing. The legumes 
improve land not by merely growing 
them, but by using them either by 
turning all under or by feeding and 
returning the manure to the land, 
which grew the legumes. This I con- 
sider the most profitable, for by sav 
ing the manure we can recover more 
than 80 per cent of the manurial value 
of the crop, and can certainly make a 
profit from the feeding. But planting 
beans on the land and taking 
tiem off and returning nothing to-the 
land, you will find the land poorer 
than before the beans were grown. 
It is not the mere growing of the 
beans or peas on the land that helps 
it, but the using of them for the bene- 
fit of the soil. The mixture of acid 
phosphate and cottonseed meal may 
be better for corn than nitrate of 
soda and acid phosphate, because the 
meal will furnish some potash. The 
nitrate of soda and acid phosphate 
will cost less. But the farmer who 
really farms will never need to buy 
fertilizers for his corn crop. I have 
seen a fraction less than 100 bushels 
of corn made an acre on a thirty-acre 
field and nothing used but a crimson 
clove And this on land that 
years ago made 25 bushels an acre in 
a good season. With plenty of rough- 
age and stock to eat it, a farmer with 
a good rotation should soon be able 
to have manure enough to scatter 
over his corn field every year, and the 
land should be in crimson clover all 
winter preceding. We need good 
farming in the South more than spec- 
ial fertilizers 


SOY 


sod. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR EXHIBITORS 











Selecting Corn for Exhibition 
A® CERTAIN rules laid 

down for the judging of corn at 
fairs, we should become familiar with 
them before making an exhibit. These 
rules are based as far as possible 
upon yield per stalk, quality of grain, 
and uniformity. Such qualities are 
important whether one selects for 
exhibit, for seed corn, or for market- 
ing. 


have been 


Most fairs require an exhibit of ten 
uniform ears, true -to variety, and 
having grains of good quality. Our 
best varieties of corn have qualities 
which distinguish them from other 
varieties. For instance, any one who 
has grown Biggs’ Seven-Ear could 
separate it from a lot of Boone Coun- 
ty White or Cocke’s Prolific. Then if 
an exhibit of Biggs’ Seven-Ear or 
Hickory King is to be made, the ten 
ears should represent the variety. A 
nine or ten-inch ear with deeply dent- 
ed grains would not be a fair sample 
to represent Biggs’ Seven-Ear for the 
ears from this variety are usually not 
more than six to eight inches long 
and have only slightly dented grains. 
Each of our well known varieties have 
distinct qualities, and the exhibit of 
ten ears should represent them. Each 
of the ten ears should bear well ma- 
tured, sound grain. 


one should keep in mind the ideal 
type or form of that particular va- 
riety. A great many people make the 
mistake of selecting abnormally large 
fruits. Such specimens are usually ir- 
regular in shape, off type for the va- 
riety, and under-developed in cofor. 


It is best to select fruits true to type, | 


of uniform size, and with the highest 
development possible in color. If the 
variety is green or yellow in color, it 
is a point of special excellence if you 
can find specimens that, in addition to 
good regular color, have developed a 
blush tint. With red fruits it is de- 
sirable to have the red or over-color 
cover as nearly as possible the green 
or yellow ground colors. Avoid spec- 
imens that are irregularly marked or 
mottled or where the over-color has 
not been fully developed by being 
shaded by leaves. 

The choice specimen fruits selected 
in the orchard should be carried care- 
fully to the packing house and laid 
out one layer deep. Four or five 
dozen choice specimens are not too 
many from which to select a prize- 
winning plate. 

Now begins the process of elimina- 
tion. Go over each fruit separately 
and throw out ee that has a 
suggestion of an ifisect puncture, 
blemish or mechanical injury. This 
will as a usual thing reduce the num- 

















-Courtesy 8. G. Rubinow 


A PRIZE-WINNING CORN EXHIBIT 


Experienced corn exhibitors know 
that success depends largely upon the 
uniformity of their exhibit. Ten ears 
of equal length will impress the 
judges much better than ten ears of 
irregular lengths. Ears which vary 
in color do not make a uniform ex- 
hibit. One or two ears bearing deep- 
ly indented or shriveled grains would 
not make a uniform exhibit. An ear 
which contains a mixture of white 
and yellow, or slightly yellow grains 
would not be uniform. 

Begin collecting good ears several 
days before the fair. Select a hun- 
dred or more from the field, husk 
them and place them side by side ina 
good light. By doing this one can 
gradually discard the poor ears and 
save the ten best. Selecting ears for 
an exhibit is not a matter to be given 
a few minutes just before it is to go 
to the fair. R. Y. WINTERS. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





Preparing Fruit fer Exhibition 


HE preparation of fruit for exhibi- 

tion should begin in the orchard. 

The picker should have with him a 
padded basket into which he can 
place extra fine specimen fruits that 
he runs across in the general oper- 
ations of gathering the fruit. 

Every care should be taken in 
handling the fruit so that it will not 
be snagged, bruised or injured in any 
way. In picking, see that the stems 
are not pulled out of the fruit. If the 
stem is pulled out, the fruit is liable to 
decay. By most fruit judges the loss 
of a stem on a single specimen will 
disqualify the whole plate. 


In selecting fruit in the orchard, 


ber 50 per cent. Now line the fruits 


in rows according to size or grade, | 
that most | 
nearly represents the normal size for | 


and select from the row 
the variety. From this row pick out 
what you consider the ideal speci- 
men. Four other fruits to match this 
ought, if you know your business, to 
give you the prize plate. 

In matching up fruits with the ideal 
or type specimen, here are some of 
the methods used by experts: 

1. See that all the stems are on and 
unbroken. 

2. With apples and pears, place on 
the calyx end to see that the color is 
well developed about the stem. 

3. Place on the stem end to see that 
the calyxes are regular and properly 
developed. 

4. Look down on the fruits to see 
that they are of uniform grade; that 
is, of the same diameter. 

5. Stoop down and sight over them 
from the side to see that all of the 
fruits are of the same height and 
none of them are lopsided. 

By observing these rules five speci- 
mens should be obtained of typical 
form and high color that are so near- 
ly alike that one cannot be told from 
another. The result should be a prize 
plate. 

In close contests the same careful 
methods are employed in the select- 
ing of prize collections or exhibits in 
boxes and barrels. W. N. dee a. 





EASY 


Professor—Where is Solomon's temple? 

21—Do you think I don’t know anything? 

Professor—Where was it, then? 

21—Why, on the side of his head, of 
course.—Judge. 





Have you given the school teacher a word 
of commendatien amd enceuragement? 











Build a Silo 


Stop wasting 40 per 
cent of the corn crop. 
Make green pastures 
last through the winter. 


A silo is a crop sav- 
ings 
that you will own, and 
pay the profits from to 
ourself, 
ave paid for them- 
selves in one season. 
After that they return 
100 per cent profit 


yearly. 
Build a Concrete 
—because concrete is rot- 


proof, ratproof, windproof, 
fireproof, permanent. 


Write for Bulletins Nos. 55 and 56. They are free 


Re HARE ELD NNR ROOSTER GS AE ENS EB AIRTEL ION SS CIE T , IE 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 
‘Atlanta Helena Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
Chicago Indianapolis New York an Francisco 
- Dallas nsas Cily Darkersburg Seattle 
Denver Milwaukee DitisLucgh Washington. D.C. 


Concrete for Dermanence 



















bank—a_ bank 


any silos 









Silo 








for the asking. 































NOMINATION FORM 
FOR 


PROGRESSIVE 
PIG CLUB 








PROGRESSIVE CANNER CLUB 
Enclosed $ for years sub. 
For 

P.O. State 








Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the follo-wing 


in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER'S 


( ) PROGRESSIVE PIG CLUB or 
( ) PROGRESSIVE CANNER CLUB 


and give credit in Club marked with an (x) to the name below: send- 


ing also full information about completing the Club. 





Neme of Clab Werker 


State Rt.. 




















When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 











Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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A Successful Community Fair lieve we 


. ganization is the biggest and mostim- , =k 10-3 chal onlee tien Whine ne 
(85 Prize Letter) portant word used in connection with ‘*° °** “ cant ng ig re Sore 
ae : am next fall at the fair. [The same 
a 45% year we had CaF Eat Capers ee ee , - _ sults might be mentioned in regard t 
ence with a fair, when our Com We received state aid for out interest in better livestock and poul- 


munity Service League organized and 


held The North Brook Community ¢4 by private subscriptions and dona- 
tions from business concerns. A pro- 
gressive banker 


Fair, which was one of the four held 
in Lincoln County. This fair was ad- 
judged one of the best 
fairs held in the state last year, and a 
collective exhibit from it won second 
prize at a township fair in Gaston 
County and third place among the 
sixteen community exhibits at the 


Gaston County Fair at Gastonia. A The first prize on apples was award- 
more careful study of the premium ed to a man whose orchard had been 
list in time to have included Home sprayed and pruned under the direc- 


Industries in our collective exhibit tion of 


would have put us “over the top.” agent. This year several new spray- 

We had committees on livestock, ers have been bought in the commun- tober. These fairs are managed and 
field crops, cooking, canning, and ity, and I believe that pruning and 
fancy work which looked after their spraying has increased 500 to 1,000 per known as the Rockingham County 
on exhibition Fair Association, composed of leading 


different departments, but we need cent. Those 
more thorough and complete organi- were the argument that convinced. I farmers throughout the county and 


premium list, which was supplement- 


this year. Or- 


sons learned have not been in 


Cherryville, N. C. 


all the benefits of om . 
ae! “Hew We Make Our County Fair a 
”” 


our fair yet, but I have already ob- 
served many things that I attribute Success 
to the lessons gained at the fair. —_—— 


($2 Prize Letter) 


zation for every department and be- have also observed a marked increase business men of Harrisonburg. 


in the care and selection of seeds 

° ° on. 2 e this community for the present crop 
Fair and Fair Exhibit Experiences | Rubibivare hove had mumaooes 1 

ies about “seed like that you had 

the community fair.” Several times 

have heard the expression, “I’m going 


try. On the whole, I am sure the les- 


and the good results will continue to 


contributed suitable 2 x 
: . - :. come in. C. L. EAKER. 
community Prizes for amusements, and the fair 


was made an enjoyable occasion. 
We cannot 


OR a number of years Rockingham 
County has been having an annual 
demonstration fair of four days in Harrisonburg, our 
county site, during the month of Oc- 


conducted solely by the promoters, 





$1250 and $1525 


f. o. b. Racine 


The Sturdiest Six 


And the Largest Six Now Selling at $1250 


It is big and roomy. It is over-strong. It is built to meet require- 


W tes: you buy a fine car—a car to keep—this is the sort you want. 


ments in South Australia, Japan and elsewhere, where roads are 
rough and steep. Yet its beauty and refinement give it unique distinction. 
No other Six in the $1250 class compares with this today. 


120-nch Wheelbase 
40-Horsepower 


Note the size of this new car, the length, thé 


‘ foom, the power. 
> The motor is our latest type of Six. 


our engineers have spent many years in per- 


fecting this Six-type only. 


The body is the pride of our new body plant. 
A famous expert designed it, and every touch 


and detail shows the master hand. 


It is the easiest-riding car, because the rear 


Springs are shock-absorbing. And 


springs, used on 45,000 cars, have never yet been 


broken. 


The motor is uniquely economical. The 
equipment is unusually complete. The heat- 


fixed finish gives enduring luster. 


Meets Radical Tests 


This car is built to meet radical tests for 
Over-strength and endurance. On American 
roads a car like this should render lifetime 


service 


It is built to standards far beyond the usual. 
We have added many new experts to the 
Mitchell staff—specialists in sturdiness and 


strength. 


They are men who have studied endurance 
in hundreds of thousands of cars. In these 
new Mitchells they embody the results. Never 
before have we brought out a car with so many 
improvements as this one. 


Tests and inspections have also been doubled, 
to guard against flaws or mistakes. So these 
new cars are marvelously reliable. 


Yet, with all these added values, we have 
made no price advance. Mitchell D-40, with 
120-inch wheelbase, sells at $1250 at factory. 
Mitchell C-42, with 127-inch wheelbase and 48- 
horsepower motor, sells in touring style at 
$1525. And the cars are built in 16 new-style 
bodies. 


Write for our new catalog, also name of 
nearest dealer. There are nowhere else such 
values in a fine car, and you should find this out. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 


Prices subject to change without notice 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Rockingham County Fair Asso- 
ciation has a full set of officers, in- 
cluding president, vice-president, sec- 
retary, treasurer and general mana- 
ger. The promoters of this associa- 
tion assumed all indebtedness for 
large fair ground at the outskirts of 
the town, had same nicely fenced, 
built a race track, grand stand, band 
stand, exhibit buildings, stock build- 
ings and piped an abundance of fine 
water to the grounds. 

A gate fee of 25 cents per day is 
charged, which entitles the visitor to 
see everything on exhibition. A great 
midway, fully fifty yards wide and 
running the entire length of grounds 
is the center of attraction. On either 
side are attractions of every charac- 
ter, ranging from the little ten-cent 
shows from a distance to the exhibi- 
tion buildings of home _ products. 
Practically everything that is produc- 
ed in Rockingham County, and many 
times from distant points, is to be 
found on exhibition at these fairs. 
Everything is nicely arranged in the 
exhibition buildings, classified and 
each class placed in the hands of a 
thoroughly competent attendant. In 
addition to all the farm products of 
the country, such as wheat, corn, bar- 
ley, oats, potatoes, fruits, vegetables, 
livestock, etc., hundreds of other 
things are found on display, such as 
fancy work of all kinds, pen and ink 
drawings, pickling, preserving and 
canning. All the latest farming ma- 
chinery is on display and is demon- 
strated by the manufacturers. 

Premiums are not only given liber- 
ally by the fair association, but by 
the business men of the town as addi- 
tional inducements for the farmers 
not to only produce the best, but to 
place it on display. For instance, a 
jeweler of the town will probably give 
a $10 clock as an additional prize for 
the best coop of Brown Leghorns dis 
played, a hardware firm will give a set 
of tools as additional prize for the 
best ten ears of white corn on display. 
And so it goes all over the town, ev- 
ery business firm giving additional 
prizes for something. 

Our fairs are a complete success 
Frequently five thousand people at- 
tend in one day. These fairs have 
demonstrated to the town people that 
prosperity in the country means pros- 
perity in the towns. Ina like manner 
it has demonstrated to the country 
people the value of codperation with 
the town people. 

C. C. CONGER, Jr. 

Penn Laird, Va. 


Hard Work Necessary if Fair Is to 
Succeed 








($2 Prize Letter) 


AST year, in the face of one of the 

worst drouths ever known in west 
Texas, Lubbock County held her most 
successful county fair, and prepared 
and shipped to Dallas an_ exhibit 
which captured fourth premium in the 
county exhibits section. Indeed, on 
account of the excellence of the pro- 
ducts shown in this exhibit, we have 
often since answered to the charge 
that a part of these products were 
raised in 1916, or under irrigation, 
whereas, to the certain knowledge of 
the writer, every product shown in 
this exhibit was raised in the season 
of 1917 under dry-farming methods. 

It was accomplished by hard work. 
The holding of a successful county 
fair calls for hard and constant toil 
on the part of the officials in charge. 
even under the most auspicious con- 
ditions, and when conditions are dd- 
verse, this work must be multiplied. 
Though our fair was not held until 
September, the work began in June, 
and from that time until the State 
Fair closed in October, practically al! 
of the time of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which was in charge of the 
preparations, was devoted to it. 

The first task was to arouse to the 
fullest extent the interest of the 
farmers in the fair. When this was 
accomplished, the products just had 
to come in. The secretary of the 
































Saturday, May 11, 1918] 


chamber of commerce and the county 
agricultural agent went out among 
the farmers and to the community 
center meetings and talked “fair” un- 
til sufficient enthusiasm was worked 
up to insure its success. 

The detail work handled en- 
tirely by the Chamber, a committee 
being appointed to provide the nec- 
essary equipment, and sufficient funds 
being appropriated to care for the fi- 
nancial end, premiums, etc. Another 
committee was put to work on the 
livestock exhibit which in previous 
years had never come up to expecta- 
tions. One thing we learned in this 
connection was that well organized 
baby beef, pig, and lamb clubs among 
the boys and girls of the county will 
insure a commendable livestock ex- 
hibit. F. D. BROWN. 


Lubbock, Texas. 


The Jefferson School Fair 


($2 Prize Letter) 


was 








E HAVE a very good community, 

being ten miles from the railroad, 
and we may be a little slow to get 
hold of some good and progressive 
ideas. But we took to the school fair 
idea right at once. 

The matter had been brought to the 
attention of the community by the 
principal of the two-teacher school. 
[he children were duly enthusiastic 
over the idea, and went to work. 

The original plan was to have each 
and every farmer and farmer’s wife 
prepare something for the fair. But 
then the idea grew until a number of 
schools were invited to “do their bit” 


by joining us. They were given 
booths, or promised them if they 
would bring their exhibits, and a 


prize of a blue ribbon was offered the 
school having the best exhibit. 

We had no prizes to offer contest- 
ants, but got some blue and red rib- 
bons, and selected a committee for 
the farm products, corn, 
syrup, cane, and similar products. We 
then got a committee of the women 
to judge the canning and dairy pro- 
ducts, also the needle-work. 

The program for the day consisted 
of a meeting in the main auditorium 
of the building, and 
and talks by visiting and home folks. 
Then came a_  basket-ball contest 
while the judges were doing their 
work. Dinner was announced, and all 
enjoyed a bounteous feast. After- 
wards the judges announced their 
work completed, and all rushed into 
the room to see who had won rib- 
bons. 

Here was the best part of the pro- 
gram, for good butter, preserves and 
everything that was raised on good 
farms were there in evidence. To 
say the affair was a success is but 
putting it mildly. A better community 
spirit was a result; and when by a 
vote it was agreed to have the com- 
munity fair on a larger and better 
scale the next year, there was hearty 
cheering and a right good will to do 
even better. R. R. ROCKETT. 

Jefferson, Miss. 


such as 


some speeches 





A Successful County Fair 





($2 Prize Letter) 

HE last county fair we had was the 

best of all. There were large quan- 
tities of farm products on exhibit. 
Corn from many different farms was 
on exhibit, some with husk removed 
and some on the stalk. _There were 
pumpkins, potatoes, apples, wheat, 
oats, and in fact all kinds of farm 
products. The women put their quilt- 
ing, cooking and canning on exhibi- 
tion. There were all kinds of canned 
fruits and berries, jellies, preserves, 
and the like. 

Another prominent division of this 
fair was the educational department. 
A number of rural schools placed 
drawings and compositions by the pu- 
pils on exhibition. A number of prom- 
inent educators addressed the people. 

There were about a hundred prizes 
given for best exhibits. Our. county 





officials, merchants and business men 


donated the cash for the prizes. Ev- 
ery one left the fair grounds feeling 
well repaid for his or her trip and 


with a determination to grow larger 
and better crops, similar to the pro- 
ducts on exhibition, or to make a 


beautiful quilt like that pretty one at 
the county fair. 
LON ROBERTSON. 
Goin, Tenn. 


What One Little Community Did 


($2 Prize Letter) 

Tae writer the 
years promoted and 
“staging” more than twenty commun- 

ity fairs. The most of them have ex- 


has in past three 


assisted in 


ercised an influence in the communi- 
ties 1 which they were held, which 
cannot be computed in terms of coin. 

One instance is that at a small rail- 
way station in Alabama, where once 
saw-milling charcoal-burning 
were the principal occupations of the 
people, who knew little or nothing of 
agriculture, until the leaven was “set” 


and 


by a county agent. A community fair 
was heid that would have put to 
shame a number of county fairs I 


have v‘sited in the past five years, and 
the community exhibit at our fair 
would have graced any agricultural 
cxposition in the United States, bar 
none, 


The man in charge of the exhibit, in 
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visiting with a neighboring exhibitor, 
on the same floor, whose display in- 
cituded the work of a Mississippi agri- 
cultural high school, was 
ed by what he learned of that kind of 
educational work that he at once 
Started to secure funds for such a 
school in his little town, and the fol- 
lowing year the dedication of the 
cruunds was a feature of this com- 
munity fair, the money to establish 
the school all having been secured. 


sO impress- 


This is only one of the many good 
results of these community fairs, and 
the benefit to our fair was out of all 
proportion to the money we expend- 
ed. MORT L. BIXLER., 

Atlanta, Ga. 




























































































THE best oil for your motor that | 
we can produce. It leaves no | 
gummy or hard carbon deposits. 
It gives correct lubrication at a 
very low mileage cost. 


The TEXAS se) COMPANY 


Petroleum and \£- : 
General Offices, HoustonJexas. Offices in Principal Cities 


us Pat. 





its Joroducts 
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GETTING UP THE PREMIUM LIST not too large to be carried conven- 
Berra iently in the pocket. 
A Poorly Gotten-up Catalog or Premium List May Keep the Fair 11. The names and-addresses of 4 
From Being a _Success—No Fixed Rules, but There Are Certain officers, boards < ne SS 
Fundamentals That Must Be Adhered to—Study These Suggestions tees, superintendents and judges 


should appear on the first few pages. 

12. There should be an announce- 

Gy S. G. Rutinew ment of the purpose of the fair, 
special features, program, etc. 


|: THE organization and manage- held. While no fixed rules and regu- 13. It should feature an interesting 


in Getting up Your Catalog 


ment of a fair, there is perhaps no lativus can be laid down concerning applicable, neat design on its cover 

phase of the work that demands the preparation of premium lists, the hie 
such careful planning and such close following sug sestions should be of Te Se the larger fairs particularly, 
cooperation with the association it- some benefit to fair secretaries there should be included some “gen- 
self and the community in w hich the 1. The catalog or premium list ¢-aj information” for the public, cov- 
fair is held as the preparation and should be as attractive as possible. ering opening and closing hours, ad- 
publication of the premium list or 2. It should not be too bulky. missions, concessions, fees, provisions 
fair catalog. The more attractive the 3. It should be arranged so care- for teams, parking facilities for auto- 


pe criluin list, the more eer fully and planned so uniformly that mobiles, places for holding picnics, di- 
will be in soliciting entries and exhib- yo one will have trouble in under- rections for finding buildings and of- 


its. The catalog or premium list is standing and following it. ce ees 
the product of the secretary’s initia- 4. It should contain one or more : 
tive and originality. If it is planned eyts of local interest. The Premium Problem 
poorly and ineffectively, it will pre- 5. It should not be the same, year UST what to use for a premium is 
vent the fair from being a success. If jn and year out. often a vexing question for the sec- 
it does not truly represent the best 6. It should include score cards retary. Many things are used for 
interests of the community in an showing how products should be premiums at fairs. The most com- 
agricultural way, it will not be suc- judged. mon type of premium is a cash pay- 
cessful in bringing to the fair the 7. It should advertise the commun- ment. While many fairs, particularly 
best and most desirable products of jty, the smaller ones, offer no cash prem- 
the farm and home. 8. It should advertise liberally the iums, most fair managements find it 
The type of premium list or cata- donors of premiums and funds. necessary to place cash valuations 
log, particularly as to the character 9. It should contain a special de- upon their entries, in order to attract 
of its entries, will vary considerably partment for boys and girls. competitors and exhibitors. Other 
with the locality in which the fair is 10. It should be of convenient size, premiums, however, in addition to 





91000000052" 
to sell over 

to 180, OO 
farmers of 


America who 
best 





GEE this sign at your local 

dealer’s where this 
$10,000,000 “Z” Engine is in 
action. Get acquainted with 


Tole) te) mea as DE ALER- the famous “Z” Engine for which 


150,000 farmers of America have 
OR AEN AERC BE paid over $10,000,000 in backing 


their judgment. 


They had seen all engines — they decided —and “Z” engines are proving the 
wisdom of their choice everywhere today on their work. 


3 &6H.P.Use Ke 

Economical erosene 
Also Distillate — Coal Oil — Tops — Gasoline 

—These150,000 practical Farmers —They wanted the strength, th, simplicity and 


saw the advantages of the “Z” Built-in staunch durability of the “Z” Engine with its gun- 
Magneto, everything complete, no bat- barrel cylinder bore— itsleak: -proof compression—quick start- 

teries to fuss with or buy. ing—low first cost—low upkeep— Fairbanks-Morse Quality. 
—They figured out the savings —/hey bought on demonstrated per- 


formance in action—re et 
using Kerosene, at half the cost of gasoline, 4). biggest dollar- ra. pom ary ped oes 8 


getting more than rated power in the “Z.” built into anengine. They acted wisely. 


The Service You Get When You Bu y From Your Local Dealer 
Your local dealer has just the type “Z” for your needs in stock— 
waiting for you. Buy from him. He is prepared to give prompt 
delivery and personal service right where you live. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 


Manufacturers 




































Why Farmers Buy This 
Better Engine 


1. Fairbanks-Morse Quality. 

2. Economical in first and fuel cost, and 
low upkeep. 

3. Simplicity and Staunch Durability. 

4. Light-weight, Substantial, Fool-proof. 

5. Gun Barrel Cylinder Bore. 

6. Leak-proof Compression. 

7. Complete with Built-in Magneto. 

8. More than Rated Power. 

Don’t think of Buyi . ANY Engine 

Till You See the ‘‘Z”’ in Action. 




























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


cash payments, are also acceptable to 
most exhibitors. The following out- 
lise suggests some of the suitable ar- 
ticles that may be used for premiums; 





loney f Seed Grains 
I n machinery. 7. Books—periodica 
chandise 8. Scholarships 
Livest kk ». Educational Trip 
lrop yhic 3 10. Medals 


Premiums of this character are se- 
ured from schools and colleges, wit! 
vhich the fairs codperate, from mer- 
chants, bankers, agricultural journals 
railroads, commercial organizations, 
etc. Almost hy organization whicl 
deals with the farmer and with agri 
cultural development is interested in 
fairs. In return for these donations, 
donors usually expect and are enti- 
tled to receive some kind of advertis- 
ing and publicity. 

Premiums should be standardized. 
They should never be freakish. Prem- 
iums should be offered on those arti- 
cles that can be grown successfully 
and profitably in the community. 
Special premiums should be offered 
on those products that need special 
development. Utility should always 
be considered in making up a prem- 
ium list. This year, the North Caro- 
lina State Department of Agriculture 
has published a Composite Premium 
List and Judges’ Score Card Bulletin, 
Number 243, which offers the fairs a 
standardized program of premiums in 
field and farm crops, horticultural 
products, home economics products, 
livestock, and livestock products. 

Another problem that always con- 
fronts the secretary is the question 
how to adequately divide the avail- 
able funds in premiums, so that the 
ultimate product will ‘be representa- 
tive, uniform, educational and not top- 
heavy. The best and most represen- 
tative division of funds is based upon 
a classification of entries which the 
preriium list contains. Such a class- 
ification, fur average conditions, can 
be made as follows: 


of 


Department A.—Farm and Fir Crops (in- 
cluding corn, cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
outs, rye soy beans, cowpeas other le- 
sumes, all hays, et« 


} Department B.—Horticultural Products (in- 


iding fruits, vegetables, Irish and sweet 
potatoes, flowers, etc.) 

Department C.—Home Economics Products 
(including canned products, pantry sup- 
plies, labor-saving devices, etc.) 

Department D,. — Livestock and Livestock 
Products (including horses, mules, beef 
and dairy cattle, swine, sheep, poultry, 
dairy products, etc.) 


Department E.—Schoo! Products (including 


products from the schoolroom and lab- 
oratory). 

Department F—Fine Arts ‘including china, 
pottery, paintings, etc). 

Department G.—Textiles ‘including fancy 
work, garments, crocheting, etc»). 


| Department H.—Relics. 


Department I.—Miscellaneous 

Based on such a classification, the 
division of funds should be on this 
kind of a basis: 


Dept. A.—30 per cent Dept. F.— 5 per cent 

Dept. B.—10 per cent Dept. G.— 5 per cent 

Dept. (.—20 per cent Dept. H.— 3 per cent 

Dept. D.—20 per cent Dept. I 2 per cent 
| Dept. E.— 5 per cent 


This division of funds places the 


| largest share in department A. It 


} 
| 
| 


| 


gives the greatest weight to such sta- 
ple crops as corn, cotton, wheat, etc. 

Livestock should be encouraged and 
so should the canning and preserving 
of fruits and vegetables. These di- 


' —- . r 
| visions, therefore, should share liber- 


ally in the funds. Horticultural pro- 
ducts are specialized crops, and, of 
ccurse, should be emphasized propor- 


| tionately wherever they are grown, 
| especially in commercial regions. 


{ 


| 


| 


| 


There is just one other suggestion 
which may be made. Running a fair 
is more than a “one-man job.” Get- 
ting up a proper and an adequate 


| premium list is a large task. The sec- 


retary of the fair should formulate 
and appoint his committees early in 
the season and should charge these 
committees with the responsibility of 


doing their part of the work. No fair 
| organization should be without the 
| services of a premium committee. 


This committee should be composed 
of the most representative and influ- 
ential citizens, whose efforts in secur- 
ing finances, in getting donations, in 
receiving advertising, in determining 


| the basis of division of premium mon- 





ey, in preparing the list for publica- 
tion, would be certain of producing 
good results. 
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| Just As You Would Do By Hand 

With a Pitchfork 
a AKE the short cut to effect 
i thorough separation. Do 
not wait for the grain to drop 
out, but BEAT [T OUT with 


The Big Cylinder 
The Man Behind the 
Gun and the 








| Another Good Community Fair 


(82 Prize Letter) 
A! EW 
joming community we would have a 
community fair. Preparations 
made, everybody coéperated, and our 
first community fair was a 
SUCCESS. 

We .had exhibit and live- 
stock pens for the livestock. In one 
of our large rooms were all kinds of 
canned goods the girls and women 
had canned. The tomato club girls 
had booths of their own canned 
goods, which added to the attractive- 
ness of the display. 


years ago we decided that 


were 
decided 


rooms 


corn, cotton, potatoes and everything 
that could be grown on the farm. Not 
only did they have what was raised, 
but implements both old and new with 
which they had grown it. 

Another feature was the livestock 
and poultry. Every kind and descrip- 








Beating Shakers 


the way to get all the grain 
quickly and without waste. 
Join hands with the national 
movement and save ajl your 
grain. Handle more jobs and 
bigger jobs and make more 
money for yourself. 
The Red River Special saves 
enough more of the farmer’s time 
and grain to pay his thresh bill. 
If you want a thresher for your 
own tse, learn about our ‘‘Jun- 
ior’’ Red River Special. 

Write for circulars, 


Nichols & Shepard Co. }) | 




















in nce 
Builders Exclusively of Red River Spe- 
cial Th hers, Wind Stackers, ders, 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines. 
ttle Cre Michi 
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ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS. 


REE totayBalers 


—our latest Hay-Baling ae Gaeh 
wants oe money- 


an 
HAY 
PRESS 


























Most powerful, simple, lever prin- 
ciple. Fastest bust er baler made. 
: or. 


on ar hay demand. Coin 
aah ball a for self 4 d neighbors. 


or 
Jook explains ali—Write 
ADMIRAL Vv PRESS COM 
Lox 42 ~— Kansas City, 
ET LEHI 


FENCE« FACTORY 
PRICES 


Before you buy get our cata- 











sreat 2 
We pay the freight. give you 
staples, save you money. Barb 
wire, ae ty bd casing ae. » - wap today 
5 t Birm ron Roofing . 

Dept. A. Birmingham, Ala. 




















LESPEDEZA, (Japan Clover) AN 










Save your Seed while cutting, 
if you have 1 acre it will pay, 
can be attac in five min- 
utes. No holes to drill, two Order while you. 
sizes, 44 and 5 ft. & Only $15. can get it. 


‘BOLE SEED SAVER CO. _ NEWBERN, TENN.) 











OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
1091 King St., _ Gitawa, Kans. 








| hard to say which was the best. 
| course 


be 
Of 
each one tried to bring his 
best, and in that way we secured the 
very best. 

But to top our fair off the feature 


tion was on display. It would 


of the day enjoyed most was the 
bountiful dinner given by the men 
and women of Edgemoor. The men 


bought beeves and had soup and hash. 
The ladies brought baskets just load- 
ed with all kinds of good things to 


with the coéperation of our ad- | 


/ 
( 


ame ity 
" 


ae 





In the same room | 
the farmers and club boys had their | 


eat,—chicken, ham, cake, pickle, pies, | 


and salads. 

This being our first attempt, no 
money prizes were given, only rib- 
bons, though everybody was proud of 
them. We hope that our next fair 
will be a still better one. 

F. MARION CLINTON. 

Edgemoor, S. C. 


How a Fair Helped This Com- 
munity 


($2 Prize Letter) 





AST November we had a fine coun- 


ty exhibit or fair. It was held— 
that is, the agricultural part—in a 
large vacant building on the main 
business street of the county seat. 
The livestock part of the fair was 
held two blocks from ,the other, on a 
side street. 

In the building the exhibits were 
grouped by school districts. This 


grouping showed what the different 
sections the county had done in 
the farming line, as well as afforded 
a chance to award many prizes di- 
rectly to the schools, which stimula- 
ted a friendly rivalry among the 
teachers in getting up, preparing and 
arranging the exhibits. 

Prizes for the most part were do 


of 


nated by interested merchants of the 
| 


city, most of them offering some ar- 
ticle from their stock of merchandise. 
Others donated cash, and there was a 
sum allowed the fair by the county 
board supervisors. First, second 
and third prizes were awarded on al- 
most all classes of products. 

The ladies were not forgotten, and 


of 


neither did they forget. There were 
many fine exhibits of cooking and 
sewing work by farm women, and 


also by the home science classes of 
the schools. Space would not permit 
a just account of the exhibits of 
schoolroom work, among which were 
many things intended to give the on- 
hookers lessons to carry back home 
with them and use. 

The livestock and poultry exhibits, 
held in a vacant lot, consisted of fine 
baby beef calves, Jersey and Berk- 
shire pig club pigs, colts, some pens 


of pure-bred chickens, and some, 
ducks and geese. Many sales were 
made on the fair grounds, by those 


who had on exhibition something 
which they wished to sell. 
ALONZO McKAY. 
Oak Ridge, Miss. 





“Massey’s Garden Book” costs 50 
cents, and may easily prove itself 
worth $50, considering how long it 
will serve you and your family. 
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You May Stay at Home — 
But You Can Help 
Win the War 


OU—“The Man with the Plow’’—may look 
far afield, your thoughts may ‘be of the 
boys in the trenches, you may even feel a 
strange tugging at the elbow, but your task 


now is to plow and plant and produce. 
fight is in the “‘supporting line.’’ 


Your 


And from 


that line must come the strength of the 


AMERICAN sf RED CROSS 


—The great organization of mercy, whose 
activities know no bound in territory, no 
limit in service 


The atrocities of our 
enemies have made war’s 


suffering doubly great, . 


but that suffering is being 
relieved bythe Red Cross. 
In Belgium, in France, in 
Serbia, in Armenia— 
wherever war has spread 
its misery, the Red Cross 
is at work, nursing the 


sick and wounded, feed- 
ing and clothing the 
destitute, rebuilding de- 
vastated lands—even pre- 
paring crippled soldiers 
for new lives of greatest 
usefulness and indepen- 
dence. And for this great 
work your money is 
needed. 


Your Red Cross is an All American, largely volunteer, 
organization, authorized by Congress, headed by President 
Wilson, audited by the War Department, enthusiastically 
approved by your Army, your Navy and your Allies. 


The work covers both military and civilian relief in 
every war-torn Allied country and full reports of all ex- 
penditures are continually being published, or ure available 


through the Chapters. 


Every cent of every dollar received for the Red Cross 


War Fund is spent for war relief. 


All administration 


costs and relief work for other than war purposes (such as 
the Halifax and Guatemala disasters) are taken care of out 
of membership dues, and the interest which accrues from 
the banking of the War Fund has made actually available 
for war relief at least one dollar and two cents for every 


dollar contributed. 







Contributed through 
Division of Advertising ‘ OP 











Ny United States Gov't Comm. 
on Public Information 





This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


Firestone TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, 
FIRESTONE PARK, AKRON, OHIO 








____LOOK AT THE AD. WHEN ADDRESSING YOUR LETTER 


HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan 
dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. 
delivery and immediate attention. 
Posta] employes eay it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 


ae ‘ : 
These are due to lapees of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
one vertisement before addressing the 


Hi 


- 





them, 
and then 





should refer to the ad 
copy the address just as it is given in the paper 





to use the correct ade 
This will insure prompe 
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CETTING LIVESTOCK READY 
FOR THE FAIRS 


Animals in Good Condition Are a Good 
Advertisement for the Grower, but» 
Poorly Conditioned Stock May Do 


Positive Injury 


EW Southern breeders have been 
F:: the habit of preparing their 

livestock for exhibition at the 
fairs. In fact, the showing of live- 
stock has not been a general practice 
in the South. Of the small 
numbers of livestock produced is one 
important reason for this lack of in- 
terest in exhibiting at the fairs, but 
few, even of those with herds and 
flocks of good size, have fitted and 
shown their animals. 

Perhaps the chief reason for the 
failure of so many Southern livestock 
breeders to fit their stock and exhibit 
them at the fairs is that it requires a 
long time, special knowledge and 
care, and considerable expense to fit 
and show livestock, and unless they 
are well fitted, which we have not yet 


course, 


learned how to do, they are not able 
to win at any of the large fairs where 
they come in competition with well 
fitted animals from Northern herds 
or with the herds of those few South- 
ern breeders who have learned the 
game. 

Two Purposes in Making Livestock 

Exhibits 


HERE are two main purposes in 

showing livestock at the fairs. One 
is advertising and the other is learn- 
ing what constitutes high-class ani- 
mals in show condition and able to 
win in competition with the best. The 
premiums won are merely incidental, 
for they do not as a rule begin to pay 
the expenses of making the show. Of 
course, with the successful showman 
the premiums are of importance in 
reducing the cost of the advertising 
which the winnings of his stock bring 
him, 

The exhibitor of livestock who does 
not win a fair share of the premiums 
he shows for may get little advertis- 
ing of value. In fact, if his animals 


fail to win, because of a lack of quali- 
ty or through lack of proper fitting, it 
is doubtful if the publicity obtained is 
of any value to him, and if his ani- 
mals are decidedly inferior or entirely 
out of show condition, it may often 
happen that the publicity obtained is 
a positive injury rather than a benefit. 

It therefore follows that unless a 
breeder properly fits his stock he will 
be saved much expense and undesira- 
ble advertising by leaving it at home. 
Much of the pure-bred livestock sent 
to the fairs of the South, put in public 
auctions or offered at private sale by 
Southern breeders is not in a condi- 
tion which would enable it to win or 
bring its real sale value, no matter 
how well it may be bred or how good 
its individual quality. 

It is absolutely essential that meat 
producing animals be in high condi- 
tion to win at the fairs, and they must 
also be in high condition to bring the 
best price at public or private sale. 
When the animal has made _ the 
growth and put on the flesh and fat it 
has “shown” how much it can put on 

















The Modern Farmer and His Car 


Once upon a time, agriculture was a mere gamble with Fate. Ground 
was broken—seed planted—and the farmer spent the rest of his 
time hoping that the elements would take him into partnership. 


Allof that has changed now. The modern farmer has becomea business man. 


He employs the scientific information which is supplied him by our 
Government. He makes a study of his own lo 
his cropsaccordingly. He thinks in terms of markets as well as products, 
and, above all, he uses thoroughly efficient mechanical equipment. 


He buys a motor car because sound analysis has convinced him that he 


can't afford to get alo 
car—a quality car— 


inferior equipment is never economical. 


Here, in a nutshell, you will find the reason why more than 70% of Pai 
roduction is sold in farming communities. It’s a matter of co. 
looded business judgment—the deliberate preference of intelligent 

men for a car that measures up to their requirements. 


And here, incidentally, is the most convincing reason why your next car 
should be a Paige. 


PAIGEDETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
223 McKINSTRY AVENUE, DETROIT 
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problems and plans 


without one. Furthermore, he buys a good 
use experience has demonstrated that 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


and where it is put on, but no one 
can tell just how a poor animal, even 
when of good quality and breeding, is 
going to look when fat. The best 
breeders pay the highest price and 
the best judges award the premiums 
to the highly fitted animals. That is, 
they always have the advantage over 
the animals of equal quality that have 
not been well fitted. In the one 
case it is more or less uncertain as to 
how the animal might lay on addi- 
tional weight, while in the other it is 
a demonstrated fact and this will al- 
ways win. Even those breeders who 
talk much about breeding stock being 
too fat will in actual practice pay the 
most for these fat animals. 

Some object to fitting animals for 
the fairs because they think that their 
breeding qualities will be injured 
thereby. Occasionally this occurs, 
but any injury resulting is generally 
due more to the manner of feeding 
and fitting and the way the animals 
are reduced in flesh than to any di- 
rect injury done to the animals by the 
fat put on in fitting them for show or 
sale. 

It is doubtful if any meat-producing 
animal can be made too fat for breed- 
ing purposes up to the time it reaches 
maturity or during the time it is grow- 
ing, if the right sort of feed is given 
and it receives the necessary exercise 
to maintain good health. A balanced 
ration, or one with a rather large pro- 
portion of protein and mineral mat- 
ter, will not injure any growing ani- 
mal by the excess of fat it causes it to 
put on. The breeding stock of the 
South is injured very much more by a 
lack of feed than by too much feed of 
the right sort. 


Start Fitting Early 


N FITTING livestock for show the 

most common mistake made in the 
South, and many other places also, is 
that the fitting does not start early 
enough. An animal cannot be put in 
condition to win at the fairs in two or 
three months. Young animals must 
be pushed from birth until shown; 
that is, their growth must be pushed. 
Mature animals must have grown 
good frames and then a long period 
of careful fitting and feeding must be 
followed to put them in show or good 
sale condition. 

The fitting of livestock for the show 
ring is an art which few possess, and 
requires experience and much care. 
Flesh and size do not alone put ani- 
mals in condition for the show ring. 
They must be handled and trained so 
that they can be presented to the 
judge in the best form. They must 
not only be dressed up so as to pre- 
sent the best appearance, but they 
must have good manners and be on 
their good behavior. It requires skill, 
much care and a long time to accom- 
plish all this. 

But notwithstanding that it is much 
trouble and very expensive to show 
livestock, if it is done well it is not 
only profitable advertising, but it also 
serves as the best sort of a school for 
the young breeder or herdsman if ad- 
vantage is taken of the opportunities 
for comparing his animals with those 
of his competitors in an unprejudiced 
manner. The man who when beaten 
in the show ring attributes his defeat 
to unfairness or incompetency on the 
part of the judge, instead of seeking 
to find out the true reasons for his de- 
feat, will get little benefit from the 
showing of his stock and he is not 
likely to make a success of the busi- 
ness. 


Those of our readers who are 
breeding pure-bred animals should 
show them at the local fairs, and 
when sufficient experience has been 
obtained and good stock developed 
show them also at the state or larger 
fairs. But to get them in condition 
to give them a fair chance to win the 
feeding must start early and the 
dressing up be done with intelligence 
and care. Start now to plan and fit 
for the fairs this fall, and as soon as 
these are over begin at once to plan 
and fit for the fairs next fall. 


50 





“Don’t guess; get busy and find out.” 
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Davis Cypress } 
VEL @ Ee 


The {deal water 
supply isthatgiven 

y a Davis cypress 
tank elevated on a 
Steel tower, 


Have running 
Weter in the home 
— for bath, toilet, 
fire-protection, irri- 
gation, livestock, 


Write for 
Free Book 


Davis cypress 
tanks are well- 
made, durable 
and reasonabiy 
priced. 

Attractivel 
illustrated boo 
let free. Send 
for it today. 
Get our price 
on a tank and 
tower to meet 
your needs, 


G. M. Davis & So3 
809 Laura St. 
Paiatka. Florida 
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“ONLY ___. 


and we ship 
you this hig 
grade guaranteed 
Sewing Machine. 
Upon arrivalif you are pleased with it, 
pay balance of $16.95 and take machine 
home on 90 days trial, If at theend of 90 
days you and your family, are not entirely 
pleased, return machine and we refund 
your money and the freight. OurSewing 
Machines are guaranteed for 20 years. They 
will pleasoyoue Send $1 today and let us 
ship you this special S- drawer, drop- 
head, automatic life 
with full set of attachments. 


8. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CO. 
Sewing Machine Dept. 6 
BARNESVILLE, GA, 














“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD?” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 
Stratton & Bragg Company, 

Petersburg, Virginia. 


“Beaver Board” Distributors. 














EGGS —— POULTRY | 


Wo are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial 
References, First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON.-CRAIG CO., 
| ane Merchants. RICHMOND, 


large mill consuming half-mil- 


lion pounds a month. Write or ship to us and we 
will allow full market price—no expenses deducted 
except freight. Prompt settlement. We also pay top 
prices. for Hides, Skins and Tallow. 


Gid Virginia Hide and Wool Co., Inc. 


P. O. Box 775, Richmond, Va. 


rs 
Day-old Chicks and Hatching Bers | 


From Pure-bred, High-egg Record 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
" 5; 50 Chicks, $7; 100 Chicks, $12. 
50; 50 Eggs or more, $6 each, prepaid. 
af delivery guaranteed. 
CAUSEY’S POULTRY & PIGEON RANCH, 
Beaufort, South Carolina. 





VA. 











We Pay Highest Market Prices 
for Virginia and North Caro- 


ducted. We are buyers for 























The Threshing Problem 
Solved Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A perfect com- 
bination machine. Nothing like it. ‘The machins 


have been looking for for 20 years.’ * W. F. Mas- 
sey. “It will meet every demand,”’ H. A. Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 88 free. 


KOGER PEA. & BEAN THRESHER Co., 
Morristown, Tena. 











When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 


writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of advertising it carries.’ 


| A Good Fair Is a Great Educational 
| Institution 


FAIR is an educational and an ad- 
vertising agent, and like the school 
| and the advertisement, 

not always measurable in dollars. 
Yet tremendous sums are spent for 
both purposes, and everybody knows 
that the results come. 

It is impossible to count the bene- 


its results 
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Home Canner 


are | 
| 





fits from the educational and social | 
influences that centered about the 
woman’s building at our state fair 
last fall. Possibly it is safe to say 
that the building and its work last | 
fall alone is worth a million dollars | 


to North Carolina, if the fair as an in- 


| stitution should close its gates per- | 
|manently without another meeting. | 
Women and girls went away from 


that building with big ideas and little 
ideas, and suggestions and facts that 
will not only serve them, but be pass- 
ed along to others of their communi- 
ties for general good. 

In other occupations producers as a 
rule go to considerable expense to 
find out what competitors are doing. 
If one man brings out a better en- 
gine valve than his neighbor in the 


| same line the neighbor hunts around 
| to find out where 


it is better, 
who will go 
that 


farmer 
there everything 


But the 


fair sees his 





lina Wool—No commissions de- | 








competitors are making, sees any 


| points of superiority without the cost 


of going from place to place to hunt 
them out, and sees how those points 
of superiority are gained. It 
blind man who cannot learn at a fair 
how to get better results on his own 
place. 

With the fair goes some amuse- 
ments to help vary the seriousness 
of the daily life, and the social gath- 
ering of neighbors. Yet after all, the 
main purpose is to familiarize men 
and women with what is possible in 
farm work and home-making, and to 
make a fair a success in that direc- 
tion means the interested help of the 


is a 


if it is, | 
to the | 


men and women who are doing things | 


in these lines. 

We find a lot of education at a fair. 
It is there we see how big an ear of 
corn can be made on the farm, or how 
many ears to a stalk, or how the lat- 
est type of farm machinery saves 
work and thus saves cost of making 
the crop. The fair shows the differ- 
ence between the old-time razor- 
back hog and the modern type now 
becoming common all over the state. 
Seeing the difference between the 
two kinds has led many a man to 
change his kind. The premium taken 
by a Southern Pines man at an apple 
fair on the Pacific coast led the J. 
Van Lindley nursery company to 
plant a big apple orchard down in 
Harnett and to start millions of apple 
trees in their nursery there. 

Charles W. Horne will devote a lot 
of time and energy to making the 
state fair helpful this fall. He will be 
successful just as far as the men who 
are accomplishing good results 
farming send up to Raleigh the 
serving things they make to show to 
others that the others may know how 
excellent are the things that can 
made. Then in making those things 


be 





in 


de- | 


that are suitable to send to a compet- | 
| titive exhibit at the fair comes anoth- 


er gain. 
fit to exhibit at the fair, it is safe 
say it has made some things that 
liable to help the country feed itself 
and feed the army. Or, to turn it 
around, if the farm makes things to 
feed the army and the state and coun- 
try, and makes those things of high 
merit, probably that farm has made 
something worth sending to the fair 
to stimulate and instruct others for 
another year. BION H. BUTLER. 


to 
are 





If the farm turns off crops | 


AN EASY WAY TO RAISE POUL- | 


TRY 
“What,"’ said the lady who does her own 
marketing, ‘is the price of these chick- 
ens?” 
“A dollar and a quarter apiece, ma'am,” 


replied the market woman. 

“Did you raise them yourself?” asked the 
lady. 

“Oh, yes, Ma’am. They was only a dollar 
ten last week,” was the reply. 
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“FAVORITE” 
Home Canner 





Help America Solve the Food Problem 
with a “FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 


ITH the co-operation of every farmer in the country, 
America is planning to produce the greatest crop of 
food-stuffs ever grown in her soil. For to properly 

feed this great nation and her allies an enormous quantity of 
nutritious food must be provided. ‘ ‘Eat a little less today—save 
a little more for tomorrow’’ is the urgent request of the U. S, 
Food Administrator and it must be followed by everyone to as- 
sure victory for us and peace to the world! Canned goods are 
as necessary as cannons. 


THE “FAVORITE” 


HOME CANNER 


makes it possible for the house-wife to do her bit—and a big 
bit toward successfully terminating the war. With one of these 
Outfits, perishable fruits, vegetables, etc.. may be canned at 
home, just as they come from the field, with all the delicious 
flavors retained, for future use. Easy and economical to use, 
no previous experience required for the Outfit includes every- 
thing necessary and a few simple directions that are furnished 
enables anyone to secure best results. 


Get a“Favorite” Outfit Now and Can for your Country 


Can fruits and vegetables in the same spirit as though the entire 
world was dependent on you individually to prevent starvation. 
Your only thought should be the planting of more vegetables and canning 
more goods. This is patriotism and yet most profitable. The **Favorite’ 
Home Canner is endorsed by the government, canning clubs and every 
user. It is furnished in various sizes and capacities to suit the individual 
needs of every home. With each outfit, we furnish Receipes, scientific 
Canning Instructions for putting up fruits, vegetables, etc. in cans or glass 
jars, and valuable suggestions for marketing your goods at attractive 
prices. We furnish cans and labels. 

PRICES F. O. B. WILMINGTON, N. C. and MEMPHIS, TENN. 

CAPACITY CLUB PRICES 
Purchasing 


yay hh Purchasing 
Cans Jars Guan six or more al 


one time 
30_.16_. on 9.45... 8.98 
= = ee 


10.80_... 10.26 
f= = 


_ 600... 76..40..48..16..c. 19:00.... 16.20...< 35.39 
o. 700 ..114..72..48..16.... 22.00.... 19.80.... 18.81 


HOME CANNER | iI 


Will can your fruits and vegetables 

which will bring you higher pricesto- fait 
day than ever before—and the demand “ 
is far greater than the supply. You 
can make big money canning for your- 
self and your neighbors at the same 
time. You are performing a patriotic 
duty for the country. The Favorite 
uses less fuel, provides a more uni- 
form heat and will give more satisfac- 
tory results at least effort. It has been 
successfulty used by théusands who 
are enthusiastic in its praise. Now, 
while you think of it—a postal card 
will bring our Free Booklet, illustrat- 
ing and describing these splendid Out- 
fits. together with testimonials from users who have 
succe@sfully used them for years. 


j Po. Carolina Metal Products Co. 


P. O. Box 800 Wilmington, North Carolina 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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mailed upon request 





Good Reasons 


Why You Should Buy a 





E LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


GREATER CAPACITY: New capacities have been increased 10%, 


without increase of speed or effort required in operation. 


SKIMS CLOSER: The improved bowl design, together with the 


patented milk distributor, gives greater skimming efhc: 


jency. 


EASIER TO WASH: Simpler bowl construction and discs caulked 


only on the upper side make the bowl easier to wash. 


EASIER TO TURN: The low speed of the De Laval bowl, the 
short crank, its unusually large capacity for the size and weight of 
the bowl, and its automatic oiling throughout, make it the easiest to 
turn and least tiring to the operator. 

THE MAJORITY CHOICE: More De Lavals are sold every year 
than all other makes of separators combined. More than 2,325,000 
are in daily use—thousands of them for 15 or 20 years. 

TIME TESTED: The De Laval was the first cream separator. It 
has stood the test of time and maintained its original success and lead- 
ership for 40 years the world over. 

EQUIPPED WITH SPEED INDICATOR: Every New 
De Laval is equipped with a Bell Speed-Indicator, the “Warning 
Signal” which insures proper speed, full capacity, thorough separation 


and uniform cream at all times. 


SERVICE WHEN YOU NEED IT: The world-wide De Laval 


organization, with agents and representatives ready to serve users in 


almost every locality where cows are milk 


ed, insures the buyer of a 


De Laval quick and efficient service whenever he needs it. 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin qgving coeom for you right 


away. Remember that a De Laval may be boug 


for cash or on such 


liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or, 
if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 





29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 





EVERY DAY IS A GOOD DAY 


For Representing 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








But write us today for our spare 
time offer. We will tell you how 
to make money right in your own 
neighborhood. 

We will send you full particulars 
the same day we get your letter. 
Write today for information. 


Address 





Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, 
Tenn., and Dallas, Texas. 








$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber. 











SEED We Sell Everything SEED 


That Is Planted 


Cowpeas, Soja Beans, Soy Beans, 
all kinds of Clover, Grass, Field, 
Garden and Flower Seeds. 





We also sell Insecticides, Incuba- 
tors and Poultry Supplies. 


Get our prices before you order. 
We can save you money. 


Write for Our Catalog. 


ASHEVILLE SEED COMPANY, 
Asheville, N. C. 


UAT 


“I am 














When writing to advertisers, say: 


| writing you ag an advertiser in The Progres- 


sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of advertising it carries.” 
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HOW TO SELECT A DAIRY COW 


By Tait Butter 
iThis is No, 19 ef a series of 52 articles on “How to Succeed With Hogs and Cattie,” 


the twentieth, “How to Build Up a 


Dairy Herd,” will appear next week.) 





Te asic is but one way to select 
a dairy cow. That is to weigh 
all the milk and make a Babcock 
test for butter fat at least once 
a month. In some cases this test ap- 


plied for a few months after calving 
will give the answer; but in other 
cases, especially when the cow is out 
of condition or does not maintain her 
flow of milk, it is necessary to con- 
tinue the test for at least one full 
milking period. 

No one can tell with certainty by 
looking at a cow how good or how 
poor she may prove, nor can anyone 
tell by looking at milk how rich it is 
in butter fat. A Guernsey cow’s milk 
may and generally will look richer, 
yellower, than a Jersey cow’s milk, 
but it is not generally richer in butter 
fat. If this be true as between two 
breeds, both of which give rich milk, 
it is easy to see how it may occur as 
between individuals. 


Scales and Babcock Test Must Decide 


HE final judgment must therefore 

be by the scales and the butter fat 
test. Moreover, the labor involved 
and the expense of making such a 
test are not sufficiently great to jus- 
tify any man who feeds and milks 
even a few cows failing to make the 
only test that will give him a reliable 
answer. The man with only one or 
two cows kept for family use may be 
able to judge sufficiently near the real 
worth of his cow without these tests; 
but the man who calls himself a 
“dairyman” and still fails to use the 
only test which will tell him the whole 
truth is using the title without war- 
rant. 

There are other reasons than the 
value of knowing what the cows are 
earning this week or this month, for 
keeping a record of the production of 
our cows. Few men build up good 
dairy herds without breeding or rais- 
ing their heifers. A man with good 
cows is likely to be a good dairyman, 
and if he is he will not sell his good 
cows for what a man who is not so 
good a dairyman can afford to pay for 
them. Moreover, it costs much to 
raise a dairy heifer, and no one can 
afford to do so unless there is a good 
prospect of her proving a good dairy 
cow. There are enough inferior 
heifers in any herd when all the evi- 
dence possible is obtained, which will 
throw light on the future prospects of 
the heifers proving good cows. The 
evidence as to what the mother and 
grandmother of any heifer have done 
is of too much value in judging of 
what the heifer will do to make it 
profitable for any man to go to the 
expense of raising this heifer with- 
out such knowledge. 

A good heifer may occasionally 
come from a good bull and a poor 
mother, but the chance of raising a 
poor heifer is too great in such a 
case to justify the expense risked. 
No man can tell with sufficient accur- 
acy by looking at a heifer what she 
will do as a dairy cow, and while we 
know that the form of the heifer af- 
ter she gets a few months old is of 
considerable value in estimating her 
future value, the knowledge that her 
mother, her grand dams and great 
grand dams have been good cows, as 
shown by the records of the scales 
and butter fat test, is worth much 
more than any man’s judgment of her 
dairy form. 


But many a cow must be selected 
without the knowledge of what she 
can do, as shown by the scales and 
butter fat test, and without any such 
knowledge of her mother and grand- 
mothers. In other words, cows must 
generally be selected on their form 
alone, because records are kept of 
only a small proportion of the dairy 
cows in the South, or elsewhere for 
that matter. 


As indicated above, it is a difficul 
matter’to select a dairy cow on fort 
alone, but it doeS not follow tha 
form is of no value, nor that muc 
can not be done by this means if th 
one making _the selection § real! 


knows dairy form. The best judge 
will make mistakes, especially as t 
the quality of the milk and the lengt 
of time the cow will keep up a good 
flow of milk. The cow that gives a 
fair quantity of milk for 10 or 1! 
months after freshening generally 
proves more profitable and a better 
cow than the one which gives a much 
larger flow for two or three months 
and then falls down to a smaller 
quantity or goes almost dry after 
six to eight months milking. In other 
words, the total milk flow and its 
quality for the whole lactation or 
milking period is the real test, when 
placed against the feed consumed. 
But after giving due weight to all 
these matters which cannot be posi- 
tively determined on dairy form by 
any judge, the good judge can usually 
pick out the good from the poor cows. 
He may not be able to tell which is 
the poorer of two poor cows, 0: 
which is the better of two good ones, 
but he can usually tell the good cow 
from the inferior ones. In this series 
of articles in the of April 27, 
page 8, we gave a brief description o? 


issue 


dairy form. To learn dairy form one 
must take some written descriptio: 
and study by it dairy cows whose pri 
duction is known; or better still 
study dairy cows of known produc 
tion under the direction of a goo 
judge of dairy form. As also state 


in the article referred to, dairy for 
is best learned by studying good cow 
when they are producing well o1 
some few months after freshening 
It is more difficult for the beginner 
to learn dairy form by the study o1 
dry cows that have become fat, or 
young heifers before the full evidence 
of dairy production has devloped. 


Selecting Them With the Eyes Shut 


HE writer was once asked to pick 

out the good cows in a herd of Hol- 
steins, by a man who wished to dis- 
credit my knowledge of dairy form 
and probably also to discredit the 
claims that any one could pick the 
best cows from the herd. To meet 
the spirit in which the question was 
put, I told the man that I could do so 
with my eyes shut. That I could pick 
a dozen cows out of the forty, and in 
the dozen I would have practically 
all good cows and some of the very 
best in the herd. The cows were put 
in stanchions and the test started. 
When about one-half the herd had 
been gone over and five or six cows 
selected the doubting Thomas called 
a halt and admitted that the five o1 
six were among the best cows in th¢ 
herd, although I had passed som 
cows about as good. 

This is told merely to add a little 
further to the facts given in the prev- 
ious article as to correct form. We 
made our selection of these cows by 
first passing our hands over their 
bodies to find if they fitted the form 
described in that article——namely, a 
large mouth and large open nostrils 
and good muscular jaws; a lean neck 
of fair length; fairly sharp withers 
and good lung capacity; a middle of 
good length and depth, with well 
sprung open ribs, showing large ca- 
pacity for feed consumption; rather 
prominent hips, with rather thin 
thighs, and of more importance than 
all else, a well shaped udder of good 
size and quality. In addition, the 
feel of the skin, which should be 
elastic or not stiff and tight to the 
body, and neither papery nor thick 
and hard. Also a thick coat of soft 
or fine hair, all indicating “quality,” 
a character of much importance but 
dificult to describe on paper. But in 
this case, as in all others, the size and 
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Cutter’s 


Germ Free 


aGKleg filtrate 


lackleg Tissue 
Acgoressin 


The New, Safe 
| and Efficient Agents 
| for Protecting Calves 


from Blackleg. 


Cutter’s Blackleg Filtrate posi- 
feety protects against Black- 
eg. 

Cutter’s Blackleg Aggressin, 
made directly from animal tis- 
Sues, affords even greater pro- 
tection and is recommended 
for Pure Breds, 

Neither the Filtrate nor the Ag- 
Zressin can possibly produce 
Blackleg in even the most sus- 
ceptible animals since both 
are germ free, 

Both have given 100% protection 

: wherever used, 

Prices— 


























10 dose pkge. wetyete. .. $2.00 

ms 650 --. 8.00 

100 ad e ” ..-15.00 
10 dose pkge, Tissue Ag- 

a errr 4.00 





» B.—Cutter’s Filtrate (a “cul- 
tural product” aggressin) is full 
5 c.c. to the dose, as we believe 
that smaller doses, whether con- 
centrated or not, afford less pro- 
tection, 

Write for booklet telling what 
Serm free vaccines are and 
wherein “cultural product” Ag- 
&ressins differ from Cutter’s 
Agegressin made from animal 
tissues, ; 










— 

While these new “germ free vac- 
cines” have advantages that 
Should be known to every 
stockraiser, we see no reason 
for a quick change to them 
by stockraisers who have had 
Satisfactory results from the 
use of 


CUTTER’S 


BLACKLEG PILLS 


“‘California’s Favorite’’ 
for nearly 20 years 


Year in and Year Out they have 
given better satisfaction than 
any other vaccine made, and 
as far as price and conven- 
ience of administration are 
concerned, they have all the 
advantage, 

Prices: 

4 dose pkge, Single pills $1.00 
4.00 


4 dose pkge. Double Pills 1.50 
6.00 


Cutter's Pill Injector.. 1.50 


Insist on Cutter products. Te un- 
obtainable, order direct. We 
pay shipping charges, 





















The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Calif, 


(u. 8. License) 


“The Laboratory That Knows How” 







The Cutter Laboratory ef Illinois, Chicago 









ONE YEA 
TO PAY 


"Buys the New Butterfly. = 
Junior No. 2. Light run- 
ning, easy cleaning, close 


skimming, Goreble. Ln mg 


teed a lifetime 
F ons in material and workmanship, 
g Made me’ in five larger sizes up to No. 8 
own here. 
$0 ANS" Fe muro ata eee 
factory’’ offer. Bor rom the mand folder and'* direct trom 


ALBAUGH-DOVER C Marshall Bivd., CHICAGO 



















Improved Champion ? 
MILK — COOLER — AERATOR 
Aerates as well as cools milk. Recommended by 
leading creameries and producers. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write for spe= 
cial offer. Descriptive folder free. 

Buy the G ine Ch 
Some territory open for good “agents. 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., Dept. 0 Cortland, N.Y. 














Save your papers and get a binder. 





























character of the udder was relied 
upon more than anything else. The 
necessity for an udder of good size 
in order to obtain good production 
cannot be stressed too much. There 
are no large producers with small, 
inferior udders. Even in the dry cow 
or the heifer which has not come in 


milk the evidence of possible udder 
development is of the utmost impor- | 
tance. We have seen few heifers 


| without much loose skin and consid- 
| erable evidence of udder development 


that in after life developed large ud- 
ders and proved good dairy cows. 


Vigorous, robust health, evident ca- | 


pacity as a feeder and a good large 
udder are not lacking in the dairy 
cow of large production. Even a 
young heifer with first calf should 


show rather large udder development. | 


A good large udder is very rarely 
seen on a poor dairy cow and is still 


| more rarely absent from a good one, | 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


EEP spraying. 

Cultivate frequently 
oughly. 

If you can think of a tender vege- 
table that you have not yet planted, 
lose no time in getting it in the 
ground. 

Keep in mind the late summer gar- 
den so as not to allow the planting 
date of any vegetable to go by unob- 
served. 


and thor- 


Go over bearing fruit trees and rub 
off the water sprouts. They take up 


plant food and energy that should be | 
used in the development of fruit and | 


essential wood growth. 


In harvesting asparagus, cut the bed | 
cleanly, throwing away the spindling, | 


immature stalks that will not do to 
use. Sprouts that are allowed to run 


to seed will cause a decrease in the 


yield of edible shoots. 


As soon as early crops, such as let- 


tuce, radish, and garden peas, are off 


the ground break the land and plant 


| some other vegetable in their places. 


Good succession crops to plant now 
are snap beans, corn, or tomatoes. 
A good example of the inconsistency 
of some home fruit growers was 
brought to our attention a short time 
ago when we noted an orchard that 
had been nicely pruned, but the trim- 


| mings had been allowed to remain on 


the ground. These prunings are in- 
fested with insects and should have 
been burned long ago. 

Strawberry plants that were set 
this spring should be allowed to pro- 
duce very little, if any, fruit this sea- 
son. Pinch off the flowers as they 
form so as to divert the energy of the 
plant from the development of fruit 
to the making of strong stalks. With 
this treatment, the plants will produce 
heavier crops the second and third 
seasons. 

In the case of newly set grape vines, 
pinch off all the new shoots except 
two and train these to stakes. If all 
the sprouts that come out are allowed 
to grow the chances are that none of 
them will develop into strong canes. 
This will necessitate cutting the vines 
back almost to the ground next win- 
ter, losing, as consequence, practically 


;a year’s growth. 


If you have a small stream on your 
farm, you are assured of a means of se- 
curing an abundance of vegetables 
during the entire summer, it matters 
not how dry the weather becomes. 
At small cost, the stream can be dam- 
med and the water conveyed to the 
field for irrigation. 

To prevent rot of peaches, spray 
with diluted lime-sulphur solution. It 
is recommended that the concen- 
trated lime-sulphur (the same as used 
for the winter spray) be used in the 


proportion of 1 gallon of solution to 
85 gallons of water. 
peaches are about the size of marbles 
and thereafter every two weeks until 
| the fruit begins to color. 


Apply when the 


F. J. CRIDER. 
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Make no mistake about Separators—Sharples Suction-feed 
Separator is the only one that skims clean when turned 

slow or fast. It has no discs—and only half as many parts 
as in other separators, Write today for catalog. Address 
Dept. 21 ~ 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 


BRANCHES: 


“Save Butterfat” Urges Sec’y Houston 


“I cannot emphasize too strongly the urgent 
necessity, during war time, of increasing the 
production of butterfat and of saving it for 
human consumption,’’ 


fh MMA ms 


Secretary of Agriculture. ! 








Let Sharples Save for You! 


In the face of a world-wide shortage of fats, Sec- 
retary Houston’s message is most urgent. Every 
owner of cows should heed it, especially farmers who are 
wasting butterfat by churning whole milk, or skimming 
from pans and crocks. 
arator every bit of butterfat is saved—and butterfat you 
formerly lost is turned into extra dollars. 
country and help yourself with a Sharples. 


With a Sharples Suction-feed Sep- 


Help your 














SHARPE: 


SUCTION=FEED ~- 
Cream SEPARATOR 


Sharples Milkers—used on half a million cows daily 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
























Who Would Want 
To Resume Feeding 


/ OLD STYLE HULLS? 


OULD any stockman, dairy- 

man or farmer who has fed 

BuckeyeLintless Hulls prop- 
erly for any length of time, want to resume feeding old 
style hulls? Thousands of feeders of Buckeye Hulls answer 
““NO!”’- Why? Buckeye Hulls cost much less, go farther, 
and give better results than old style hulls. In addition, 
they come sacked and are easy to handle. 


“Bucney Z 


>" MULLS eat 


TRACE 


UCKE EYE 


HULLS 


LINTLESS 


To secure the best results and to develop the ensilage odor, wet the hulls 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to do this by wetting 
them down night and morning for the next feeding. If at any time this cannot 
be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If you prefer to feed the hulls dry, 
use only Aalf as much by bulk as of old style hulls. 


FREE — Book of Mixed Feed Formulas 


Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds fed 
in the South. Tells how much to feed for maintenance, for 
milk, for fattening, for work. Describes Buckeye Hulls 
and gives directions for using them properly. Send for 
your copy to nearest mill. 


Dept. A The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. dept. A 


Atlanta Birmingham Greenwood Little Rock Memphis 
Augusta Charlotte Jack Selma 














Tag your stock—best and cheapest means 

identification for Hogs, Sheep and a Cattle. 
and number stamped on tags. 

Catalog and samples 8 free on request. 

F. 6. Bureh & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chieage 








Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
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SUTHERN FARM GAZETTE: 
~ \ “Vou can tell by a man's farm whether 

he reads it or not.” 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The Progressive Farmer Company, 
(ncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
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Birmingham, Ais., 1762 Fourth Ave.; Raleigh, N. C., 119 W. Hargett $t.; 
Mompbis, Tenn. Rasdoinh Bidg.; Dallas, Texas, Slaughter Bidg. 
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“TAXATION” NEXT WEEK 
interes is hardly any subject of greater 


interest to the average citizen, or one 

about which he ought to have clear and 
just ideas, than the subject of taxation. As this 
is campaign year the question will have even 
more attention than usual. 

In next week’s Progressive Farmer we shall 
publish the first two or three carefully 
considered articles on this perennially inter- 
esting question, embracing points we should 
like for our readers to consider. Look out for 
them. 











VERY North Carolina citizen interested in com- 

munity fairs and fair management should write 
Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, for a copy 
each of the following three free bulletins: “The 
Organization and Management of Fairs,” “Fairs 
and Their Educational Value,” and “Composite 
Premium Lists and Judges’ Score Cards.” The 





latter bulletin is now ready for distribution, and 
the other two will be off the press June 1. 
UCH of the crimson clover seed used in this 


country is imported from Europe. The supply 
from Europe has almost been cut off. This being 
true, it is very important that as large an acreage 
as possible be harvested for seed. Every farmer 
should save an abundance of seed for his own use 
and some to sell to his neighbors. Where harvest- 
ing machinery is not available, the seed may be 
harvested with home-made comb strippers as 
described in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 646, issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 





GEND to Colorado Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins, Colorado, for bulletin entitled “House- 
hold Exhibits at Fairs,” and to The Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala., for bulletin entitled 
“Judging Household Exhibits.” Other good bul- 
letins are Farmers’ Bulletin No. 870, The Com- 
munity Fair, United States Department of Agri- 
culture; Premium List and Judges’ Book for 
County Fairs; Premium List and Judges’ Book for 
District Fairs, and Premium List and Judges’ Book 
for State Fairs, North Carolina State Department 
of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 





he a mighty good rule to have each member of 
the family mention at the table any interesting 
or informing article or articles he or she has read 
in The Progressive Farmer or in any other paper 
or magazine. In this way one member of a family 
will give the other members the benefit of any 
knowledge acquired. Furthermore, comment and 
discussion of uplifting and educational value will 
follew. Then, too, if there is some boy or girl 
little inclined to read, not having realized its value, 
such discussions will sooner or later teach him 
differently. It’s a good rule to follow not only 
about our paper, but about all others taken in the 
home. 





HE Yorkville Enquirer hardly speaks too strong- 

ly when it says: “Hundreds of thousands of 
Southern people lost their educational opportuni- 
ties during the Civil War and the years immediate- 
ly following, and it is not much exaggeration to 
say that the South lost more on account of that 
than on account of the war itself.” And the lesson 
which the Enquirer pronounces for our own day 
and generation is inescapable: “We must not have 
our educational system paralyzed as the result of 
this war; but we must sustain and develop it at 
whatever sacrifice.” The people of the 60’s and 
70’s may have excused themselves because of their 





dire poverty and because the benefits of education 
were not then so generally appreciated. For us of 
the present time there can be no such palliation. 
If we fail to provide adequate schools for the boys 
and girls of today and tomorrow we sin against 
light and with no excuse except selfish short-sight- 
edness. 


HAT the f farmers of the country would prove as 

liberal as any other class of people in buying 
Liberty Bonds is a fact we have never doubted. 
The main thing has been to approach them in the 
right way and present the proposition to them in 
the proper light. That this has been and is being 
done is evident from what Secretary McAdoo said 
a few days ago after a trip through the South and 
Southwest: 

“The farmers of the country and the people 
living in the less densely populated districts 
have supported the Third Liberty Loan with 
unusual effect, and their subscriptions in many 
of the agricultural states have not only been 
highly encouraging, but show that the farmers 
of the United States are awakening to the 
gravity of the war and are determined to back 
their country to the limit in this great struggle 
for human liberty. I hope the farmers will 
continue their good work.” 





Close Spacing of Cotton Is Generally 
Best 


E BELIEVE 75 per cent of all the cotton 
grown in the South is spaced too far apart 
to get maximum yields. 
and out of boll weevil territory, on rich lands and 
poor lands, hill-lands and bottom lands, clay soils 


This is the case in 


and sandy lands. 

Until comparatively recently it was held that un- 
der boll weevil conditions rather wide spacing was 
best, on the theory that more sunlight was admit- 
of the 


ted, resulting in a heavier mortality weevil 


in its immature stages. However plausible this 


theory may have been, it is fatally objectionable in 
that it has failed to work. as 1908 the 
under weevil conditions, found that 


As long ago 
Texas Station, 
the largest yields. In 


rather close spacing 


1908 and 1909 in Louisiana, under weevil conditions 


gave 


and on both hill and bottom lands, the Experiment 
Station workers found that close spacing almost 
without exception gave the biggest yields. In Mis- 
sissippi, both at the Central Station and the Delta 
Station, on hill and bottom lands, close spacing has 
given the largest yields both before and since the 
weevil came. In Georgia, rather close spacing has 
almost uniformly paid best. 

What then, is the best space for cotton? Prof. 
J. W. Scott, Miss., the largest 
cotton plantations in the world and a leading au- 


Fox, manager of 
thority on cotton culture, has adopted a three-and- 
one-half-foot row with plants a hoe’s width in the 
drill as a standard. This is under boll weevil con- 
ditions and on lands capable in an average season, 
of making 1,200 to 1,600 pounds of seed cotton per 
cent of the cotton lands 
that 


acre. For perhaps 90 per 
of the South, 
would aim at. 


this is the standard we too 





The Fair as a Selling Agency for Farmers 





HE fair is a good advertising medium for the 
farmer. The merchant has long recognized 
the value of such advertising and always dis- 
plays farm machinery, furniture, waterworks sys- 
electric light systems, kitchen 
a hundred other things needed by 
farmers and their wives. The merchant is ready 
to take your order, if you wish, but in any case, he 
wants you to know that he has goods to sell and 


tems, utensils, and 


enterprising 


is at your service. 

The farmer should learn the same He 
should not forget that success depends not alone on 
not alone on 


lesson. 


growing crops, but on selling them; 
breeding stock, but on selling it; not alone in de- 
veloping fine fruit, but in disposing of that fruit 
for as much money as possible. 

It is well for every farmer who has anything to 
sell to go on the assumption that somewhere there 
is somebody who needs what he has to offer and 
that the only problem is to find the right person. 

The only way to reach the right person is by ad- 
vertising in some form or other—and advertising-is 
merely bringing to the attention of the consumer 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


what he wants or needs—the advertiser, of course, 
seeking to reach the special class of people his 
commodity will interest. 

Suppose you are a breeder of hogs. How better 


can you advertise your stock than by exhibiting 


it at a fair? Where can you meet more people in- 
terested in hog raising than in the crowds looking 


at the stock you have to show? And it will require 


only a little attention to determine who are pros- 


pective buyers and consequently need especial at- 
tention. 

presents 
By 


“sold 


This same opportunity for sales-making 


itself to breeders of cattle, poultry, and horses. 
reason of his fair exhibit many a breeder has 
out” and booked orders ahead. Seedsmen may also 
make exhibits in the fall and take orders for later 
delivery. 

In all such cases it is important to remember the 
suggestions made on page 1 in regard to having all 
The 
usually in a hurry, and if you can give him the es- 
large, 


exhibits properly labeled. man at the fair is 


sential information on a card or poster in 


clear type so that “he who runs may read,” it may 
double the value of your exhibit. We happen to 
think now of a breeder fall 
constituted one of the best advertisements we have 


In the first 


whose exhibit last 


found any breeder making for himself. 
place, he had good stock. Second, he had the stock 


well graded and classified. Third, the pens and 


animals themselves were absolutely clean. Fourth, 


the breeder spent a little time and money to dec- 


orate his and to put cards and signs 


that 
The number of people who looked at this man’s 


pens up 


would attract attention even at a distance. 
hogs was increased probably 25 per cent because of 


the attractive way in which they were shown. 
Another thing that should be remembered is that 

a man who wishes to sell his produce should stay 

all the 


exhibit 


with his exhibit, or keep someone with it, 
time. The the 
should be able to explain every feature of it and 


person who stays with 
should also thoroughly understand what is to be 
sold. At every fair we hear prospective customers 
complain that they cannot find the owner of some 
exhibit which has interested them. 

The Southern farmer is at last getting to be a 
business man. He ought not to overlook the busi- 
ness opportunities offered by community, county, 
district, state fairs. We wish ten thousand 
Progressive Farmer readers would resolve now to 
make exhibits this fall—and to make the most of 
these exhibits 


and 


the business opportunities will 


open up. 





Save the Clover Seed 


HERE is serious shortage of crimson clover 

and other winter legume seed. We can no 

longer depend on the importation of seed, 
and the very great importance of crimson clover 
as a winter cover and soil-improving crop makes 
it imperative for us to save as much seed as 
possible. 

Few clover hullers are to be found in the Cotton 
Belt, and for this reason the commercial production 
of crimson clover seed is handicapped. However, 
as good results are obtained from sowing unhulled 
clover seed as from the use of hulled seed, and 
every farmer can by use of a home-made device 
described in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 646 save his 
crop of seed. 

Now is the time to begin work for a big corn crop 
in 1919. Save plenty of crimson clover seed, plant 
the seed next fall, turn under the clover in the 
spring of 1919, apply acid phosphate on land defi- 
cient in phosphorus and lime on soil in need of 
lime and you should be able to grow a profitable 
crop of corn. 

The growing of crimson clover and other winter 
and summer legumes on a large scale on the farms 
of the Cotton Belt will greatly increase the pros- 
perity of this section. Farmers in every community 
should own and operate codperatively a clover 
huller and not only produce seed for their own 
use but produce large quantities for the market. 
This will greatly increase the acreage devoted to 
crimson clover and other clovers. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION | 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 





By CLARENCE POE 

















A Variety of Comment 


HE war, by taking so many of our young men 
from us, will probably weaken many forms 
of recreation, especially baseball, basketball, 
and other athletic games which have heretofore 
given variety and color to the lives of our people. 
It seems a good time therefore to suggest that com- 
munity singing should be encouraged. The war 
should bring our people nearer together in spirit, 
and singing will deepen this feeling of sympathy 
and comradeship. 
* + t 
All over the country in recent months, there has 
been a remarkable development of such “com- 
munity singings” as we have just suggested. 
Usually the people come together on Sunday after- 
noons, singing familiar hymns and the best-loved 
songs of patriotism, home, and romance. And 
everybody sings no matter if he doesn’t know a 
note in the book. Country communities all over 
the South will do well to adopt this idea. As the 
Durham Herald says: 


“Singing does more to keep a people in fine 
frame of mind, and brings more real joy than 
most of us have ever imagined. We are all too 
timid about opening our mouths when a crowd 
is singing. We are very much inclined to let 
the other fellow do the singing because per- 
chance we have not been to a singing school, 
and don’t know what the marks on the music 
sheet mean. Everybody can make a noise, and 
if we try enough, we can make a joyful noise 
with those about us who are singing.” 

* - * 

We recently visited a high school in which it is 
the custom to have someone from a distance de- 
liver an appropriate address one Sunday afternoon 
a month. The enterprising superintendent has 
secured a distinguished list of speakers, and the 
plan is doing much to quicken the intellectual and 
social life of the community. The idea is one we 
believe other high schools might copy to ad- 
vantage. 

. * 7 

In connection with this high school, we found 
an unusually attractive reading room and library, 
including copies of the foremost American period- 
icals. The superintendent, being a cultivated man, 
subscribes for many of these, and instead of 
selfishly keeping the copies in his own house, puts 
them at the disposal of the whole school. Almost 
any country school might develop quite a credit- 
able reading room by getting a half-dozen patrons 
to follow this superintendent’s example. It’s a poor 
school that spends its time in telling folks how 
to read and then makes no effort to provide wor- 
thy reading. And people may often be induced to 
read papers who will not read books. 

* * & 


The writer found still another argument for a dog 
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control law on his own farm recently when a $100 
cow died of rabies, having been bitten by some 
mad dog. And on our Advertising Manager’s farm 
last year, a little seven-year-old boy—“one of the 
brightest, most promising, and most lovable little 
fellows I’ve ever seen,” Joe Martin—died 
after days of horrible suffering, the result of 
having been bit by a mere puppy the child had 
been playing with. 


Says 


bd 


The Cost of School Supervision 


"Ts writer recently had some part in a cam- 
paign to levy a county-wide tax for schools, 
and since the arguments made against such 

a tax are about the same all over the country, it 

may be well to mention two of the objections most 

frequently heard. 

One of these was to the effect that nowadays our 
school authorities spend relatively too much for 
supervision of schools. We doubt whether this 
is true. There is hardly any work that is done so 
largely by inexperienced people as teaching. Every 
year hundreds of new teachers begin work, teach 
a session or two, and then marry or go into some 
other work than teaching. “In my district the 
money spent for supervision is the best school mon- 
ey the county spends,” a friend told us last week. 

If I put on my farm 10, 20 or 30 laborers, nobody 
thinks it a waste of money to employ a competent 
overseer to direct their work. If I am operating a 
factory, the same principle applies. If I have a big 
commercial organization, everybody tells me that 
nothing will pay better than a capable superintend- 
ent of agents. And so on. And for the same rea- 
son it seems likely that the amount of money spent 
for supervision of schools is not more than half as 
much as the amount of school money that would 
be lost through inefficient methods if supervision 
were less effective. If overseers pay on farms, 
supervisors pay in the schools. 


& 
Where Taxes Should Be Decreased— 
And Where Increased 


F COURSE, too, one hears everywhere the ar- 
gument that taxes are already too high and 
ought to be reduced. 

There is no doubt about it, that taxes for certain 
purposes ought to be reduced, but in attempting 
the reduction of taxes, let us be sure that we make 
our cuts in such a way that the people will be 
better off and not worse off for our “economies.” 
In affairs of government as well as in private affairs 
we need to remember the wise words of Solomon 
himself: “There is that scattereth yet increaseth; 
and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty.” 

Let us illustrate. A very thoughtful student of 
National affairs said to us this week: “The curse 
of our country is consumptive credit. I buy on 
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credit a pair of shoes or a suit of clothes or a sack 
of flour or an expensive clock or piano or a pleas- 
ure car, and when I come to pay, the thiag I bought 
has earned nothing to repay the debt. That is 
consumptive credit—a sort we ought to discourage. 
On the other hand, here’s a business man who bor- 
rows to buy better equipment or enlarge his plant, 
or a farmer who buys an extra horse or a piece of 
labor-saving machinery or improved seed or more 
livestock—and when he comes to settling-time, the 
thing he bought has been producing something to 
pay the debt. It has more than earned the interest 
and has earned something for paying off the 
principal. That is productive credit—a sort we 
ought to encourage. All over Europe merchants 
and bankers have learned to discourage consump- 
tive credit and encourage productive credit. The 
South must learn to do the same thing.” 

Now the same principle here illustrated holds 
good in the matter of taxation. What we must do 
is to reduce consumptive rather than productive 
taxation. And education is a productive tax—the 
most productive of all taxes. It will so train and 
help our people that they will be able to pay the 
tax—and more—from the increased efficiency the 
expenditure brings. 


Js 
Money for Fine Courthouses, but Not 
for Schools 


N THE other hand, it is true we have too many 
consumptive taxes. We have too many public 
officials and public expenditures that virtually 
eat up tax money without furnishing any adequate 
return. The very county, for example, which we 
were trying to encourage to vote an additional 
school tax, only to have politicians shriek about 
the need for “economy” and lower taxes—this very 
county only a few months ago dedicated a magnifi- 
cent new courthouse costing nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars. The mere interest on this invest- 
ment amounts to thousands of dollars each year— 
a large fraction of the amount called for by the 
proposed school tax. Yet not one of the present- 
day advocates of economy led a fight against the 
erection of this courthouse. In our opinion, it is a 
poor advertisement for a county that it can afford 
to build palaces to house its public officials but 
cannot provide adequate schools for its children. 
For our part we have opposed and expect to 
continue to oppose excessive expenditures for such 
purposes—consumptive taxes—while we are willing 
to be taxed till it hurts for public schools, the pub- 
lic roads, and the public health—productive taxes. 
Let’s keep in mind this sound principle of taxation: 
Discourage consumptive taxes. Encourage pro- 
ductive taxes. 


A Thought for the Week 
DO not pray for easy lives. Pray to be 
stronger men. Do not pray for tasks equal 
to your powers. Pray for powers equal to 
your tasks. Then the doing of your work shall be 
no miracle. But you shall be a miracle. Every 
day you shall wonder at yourself, at the richness 
of life which has come to you by the grace of 


God.—Phillips Brooks. 
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SPREAD OF THE MEXICAN COTTON BOLL WEEVIL 


FROM 1892 TO 191? 





PREPAREO BY THE BUREAY CF EWTomoLooy, U. 9. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 





The black lines show the outermost limits reached by the it 
from 1892 to 1917. To nt confusion, i of the 1910 and 101) 
dashes, the 1912 limits by dots, 1013 limite by a wavy line, the 
191% limite by crosses, and the 1916 limits i 

The outermost unbroken black tine shows 


weevi 
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limits on December 1, 1917, 


a tol? limite are Teprenented by 
are represen’ 

1014 limtits by dash and dot, the 

with the exception of 
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the occurrence of the species on a wild cotton known 
of southcastera Arizona, i 
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The shaded line shows the limits of cotton production 

















Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 
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z LIFE IS TOO SHORT 
oo ETWEEN the swift sun's rising and its 
nll B setting, 
¥ || We have no time for useless tears or 
be} fretting, 
n Life is too short 
M4) Life is too short for any bitter feeling; 
{ bal Time is the best avenger if we wait, 
HH genuine The years speed by, and on their wings 
| bear healing, 
{53} We have no room for anything like hate. 
HI This solemn truth the low mounds seem 
nll 1C f O a revealing 
n That thick and fast about our feet are 
|} stealing, 
ve It will play for ou Life is too short. 
Life is too short for aught but high en- 
any of the more than [a || | acavor—— Ae 
. . oo short or spite, yu long enough or 
| 5000 records listed in love. 
| . And love lives on forever and forever, 
the Victor Record |] It links the worlds that circle on above; 
I | ‘Tis God's first law, the universe's lever. 
catalog. . }| In His vast realm the radiant souls sigh 
: er 


Write to us for the 
handsome illustrated 
Victor catalogs, and 


‘Life is to short.’ 





t WILCOX, 








the name and address \ 
of nearest Victor e ‘ | 
dealer. mY | ‘ 
Victor Talking \EQ | How Women Can Make the Fair 
achine Co. = / 


Camden, N. J 





Hes es =suesnesuesne> 


[' IS the early interest, not the last 
minute excitement, that counts in 
the making of a good community fair. 
Therefore begin now. How can wo- 


THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL | men ein? 


has beseme so popular in its first three years that | 1. By talking about it from now un- 
thousands have been called for to replace, on the: 1 fe 1. ‘ 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at til tail. 






















pcan the wpaeing of the pues | 2. By talking to persons now unin- 
ermotors, making them seli-0 Lar d 
ing. Its enclosed motor, terested. 


keeps in the oil and 
keeps out dust and 
rain. The Splash Oiling 
System _ constant: 


3. By offering to help to get the 
buildings in shape. 





available money you have with the 
county paper. It will return many 
fold. 

16. Urge the promoters of the fair to 
use the first profits in painting the 
buildings or other improvements,— 
not in profits to stockholders. 

Fill a great lunch basket, take 
family and tenants and all of you en- 
joy every exhibit, visit with all the 
neighbors and laugh your heartiest at 
every bit of fun. 

Booths to make money at the fair 
can be for the sale of sandwiches and 
coffee, regular dinner, ice cream 
cones, lemonade and other harmless 
drinks, candy, cake, flowers, plants 
and seeds, aprons, fancy articles, baby 
clothes, taking subscriptions for 
such magazines as The Progressive 
Farmer or a good mother’s magazine, 
taking orders for what you know to 
be a good make of iceless refrigera- 
tor, serving wagon, or washing ma- 
chine. 


STUDY Y¢ YOUR METHOD OF 
DISPLAY 


To Make the Most a Your Exhibit 


at the Fair Is an Art that Calls for 
Thought and Study 

HERE are tricks:in all trades— 
but ours—and there surely is many 














floods Pe ae on oil pre- 

venting wear and enabling the 

mill to pump in the lightest breeze. 

The oil supply is renewed once a year. 4 

Double <sqess are used, each carrying half the load 
We make Gasoline Engines, Pumps, Tanks, 

Water Supply Goode and Steel Frame - Saws. 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St, Chicago 


ooverize and 
Economize 


By Using a 
Hamp Williams 
Canner 


Used and endorsed by Home Demon- 
stration Agents in many states. 


Mail posteard today for complete 
circular and prices, 
Hamp Williams Hardware Co., 
Canner Manufacturing Dept., “C” 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
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THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM 
Has stock and eggs for Sale from {5 
leading varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls. Send 8c stamp for catalog. 
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Mention this paper when writing. 





Address 
4. R. SCIRCLE, Waveland, Indiana. 


4. By offering to help get prizes. 
Get +m Feather Bed! Lok By each working toward her own 
Sib. ib oillows 81.23. \ Dice lestoanbesstdking Wehens exhibit, whether it be seeds, plants, 
or a little pig tended. 


$1,000 cash deposit in bank to guarantee satisfaction or 
money back. ail money order or write for catalog today. = 7 sili 
SANITARY BEDDING co. Dept, 2, Charlotte, He. Encourage children to exhibit. 
= = 7. Tell old ladies you will be glad to 
see that their special plants get safely 
ARE YOU A there and back. 
8. Help small brother to know that 
LA N D LO R D? medium-sized, uniform potatoes will 


take the prize over very large ones, 

















Then you should send The Progressive t 
Farmer to your tenants. Many landlords etc, Z : . 
do and they say it is profitable. 9. Send for bulletins and read with 


Think of the cost, one dollar and have the children how to wash and curl 
you a tenant who would not get many 7 


times the value (to you) from this small J | the calf, scrub and grease the pig, or 
"08 ant 2 | 

se ys : 7 clean, blue and dry the hen. 

s e F - : 
rr cee ae Base San one suheelp 10. Inspire the teacher to have a 


tion club rates will apply: ee - 
school exhibit and to interest the par- 





2 annual subscriptions ........ $1.50 
2 annual subscriptions ......... 2.00 ents through the children. 
5 annual subscriptions ......... 3.00 11. Take your failure to win prizes 


And this, too, is good advice—Do it now. #| with a smile and laugh and say, “I'll 


Heh , try again.” 
Apprssccire Parwst 12. Use your influence to have much 
i 


clean home-made fun but no im- 
ported fakers with gambling devices 
or other schemes to take money out 
OUR BEST OFFER of the community. 

13. Get an exhibit and moving “pic- 
ture show from your state board of 
health and other departments if they 























Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year aot t 
for $1.50. | have them. : 

14. Get judges from outside where 


you can. Your home and farm demon- 
stration agents can often secure them 
for you. 

Do not be afraid to share what 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when yeu renew. 





Courtesy Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon. 


A GOOD GENERAL EXHIBIT 


a trick in making our contribution to 
the fair show to best advantage 
whether it be anything from a jar of 
peas and a shirt waist to a whole 
farm exhibit. 

Just a few suggestions are: 

Utilize the walls. If you can do 
nothing else, cover. them’ with 
bunches of green and red peppers. 

Have clear glass jars for exhibits if 
possible. The square ones are pret- 
tiest. 

Wipe the jar with a cloth dampened 
in a little alcohol or kerosene. It 
will make it shine and shed the dust. 

In steps or ledges is the way to dis- 
play goods—never on a flat table. 

To display bottled goods on a flat 
table, if one must use this method, 
lay the bottles on the side. 

The best background for color is 
white, the best for white is pale blue. 
Turkey red is good, but dark greens 
and blues are likely to be somber 
however artistic they may be for a 
permanent display. 

Sausage shows up better on a pure 
white platter. If moistened with white 
of egg and water it gives it a clearer 
look. 

Lay the ham on a tray and put a 
collar of clipped white paper around 
the small end. 

Baste fancy work on paper of a 
contrasting color. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


PREPARE 
for F LY 





Don’t wait until your milk falls off and 
stock grow thin. Be ready for flies when 
they come. Meet them with the surest, 
safest method, known to the nation’s most 
successful dairymen and stockmen for over 
18 years. Prepare now. Get a supply of 


~ §0-B0S-S 
KILFLY 
Rids stock of all fly nuisance 


! A harmless, effective liquid. Sprayed daily 
on cows, horses, calves and hogs makes flies 
“keep their distance’*. Saves money and 

| worry. Worth many times its cost. A 

| little goes a long way. 

| At all good dealers’ in handy-sized con- 
tainers. If you can’t get SO-BOS-SO send 
us your dealer’s name for our 
Trial Offer. 

The H.E. Allen Mfg. Co., Inc. 
| Box 66 Carthage, N.Y. 















Kills Lice 
And Mites” 


on Their Nests CS 


are high, Keep your ij 
s in laying and brooding W 
condition by i 
free from vermin, 
kills lice, mites, 
ants, flies, mosquitoes, many garden , bugs, 
NO POISON. Powerful but harmless, 
FRE Loaded Metal Gun FREE. 
Send your dealer’s name 
and 50c for big box of 
Hofstra. Postage paid. 


/ Hofstra Mig. Co, 


~ | 300 Nogales. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


| Delivered yo. FREE 


Your choice of 44 styles, colors 
and sizes in the famous line of 
“RANGER” bicycles, shown in 
ool color in the big new Free 
oe talog: ay all the freight 
0 may Free to your towrl. 


Days Free Trial2i°°, 













wy Pi ,-3 Y Do not buy until you 
‘ R A get our great new trial offer and 
iow Factory - a a To- Rider 

~ terms and pri 
TIRE LAMPS, HORNS. ped- 
aa single wheels and 
fe repai: ‘or a es of bicycles 
fe at half een rises lo no one else cap 


ii the bi 's free. 
EAD Scie Company 
Dept.w -79Chicago 


New ae Beds Only $6.50 


New Feather Pillows $1.25 per pair. Full size and full 
weight guaranteed. All new, clean sanitary feathers. Best 
8 ounce feather proof ILLOW Write for new catalogu 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW 


CO.,. Dept. 136 ., Greensboro, NC 


Wanted 














Would You Like to Earn 


A FINE PIG 
Like This One? 





The Progressive Farmer:— 


Enclosed you will find the photo of my 
hog which is not a very good picture. It 
is not as light as I would like but will 
send it. He sure is a fine pig and I am 
well pleased with him, 

Yours for success, 
WALKER MELTON, 
Franklin County, Ark, 





Note:—Would you like to earn a fine 
pure-bred pig for just a little work? 
Write today for information about the 
Pig Club and necessary supplies will be 
sent and you will have a pure-bred pig in 
your pig lot in a very short time. 


Progressive Pig Club Department 




















Group all exhibits: That is, if you 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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have a set put it on one paper so 
there will be no confusion in the mind 


of the judges and observers. 

Go further with the idea and put all 
quilts in another, 
etc. That is, 
spec al entry toge 

Starch for fine 


place 


' ' 
have all articles under a 


one rugs in 
1 
tne! 


clothes such as baby 


dresses and doilies is the water in 
which rice has been cooked. It gives 
a new looking finish to the goods. 


Get a square of magnesia, a five- 
cent piece will do, and if any soil gets 
n the exhibit rub it with the white 
powder. 

Be practical this year by putting in 
canned and dried fruit, kitchen 
aprons, simple dresses, etc., and leav- 
ing out the cakes, embroidery, 
and other non-essentials. Big prizes 
for the former and small for the lat- 
ter will accomplish this. 

Let the light shine on the exhibit. 
Put only white or light colored shades 
in places that cannot have direct 
lighting. 

Study the prize list and send goods 
according to it. If it says pint jars, 
do not send half-gallon jars. If it 
says three jars are required, do not 
send six. Work toward it all summer. 

Study the scores in this issue. They 
are the standard by which things will 
be judged. 

Eegs well matched as to color, 


pies, 


size 


Keep the Fair Clean 


y AS! November my husband and | 

attended a county fair some little 
listance from us, and I was much de- 
lighted to see fine exhibits of hand 
work, farm products, farm animals, 
poultry and cookery—enough to make 
any fair a success. Such crowds of 
nice ly dressed people there were too 

My husband suggested that we go 


show nearby where a num 
skins were waving in the 
faced man with cur- 
and 


in a little 
ber 
air, and a sallow- 
ious b lue eyes was holding snakes 


of snake 


advertising a wild girl from Australia 
who ate reptiles. ‘| was horrified to 
see what looked to be a girl about 
sixteen with a blanket fastened about 
her waist, which covered the lower 
half of her body. The upper half was 
bare. Slre sat on the floor of a large 
box with snakes crawling about her, 
one being a rattlesnake. This man 


had her put the snake’s head in her 
mouth and had them pretend to bite 
her. He dangled a whip over the side 
of the box while speaking to her, and 
this suggested that he was forcing her 
to do all this. 

What kind of people are we to send 
missionaries to foreign lands and yet 


tolerate this kind of thing in our 
midst? 
This may be called a fake show, but 











a 








A WELL ARRANGED 


and shape, collections of garden seed, 
etc., should be shown. Have such 
things as these whether a prize is of- 
fered or not. They will inspire them 
for next year. 

Prettily set dinner tables interest 
the girls and young women, for they 
give opportunity for lovely ideas in 
artistic center pieces. Furniture 
houses often take pleasure in display- 
ing their dining tables at the same 
time. 

Have plenty of plants and flowers, 
but do not put them in front of ex- 


hibits—let them rather separate 
them. 
How to furnish prizes comes as a 


suggestion from T. F. Leuker, Agri- 
cultural Agent of Miller County, Ar- 
kansas. He says: “Last year we had 
five community fairs where club work, 
school work and domestic arts and 
amusements were contested for. We 
also had adult farmers’ exhibits. This 
year the county superintendent, the 
canning club agent and I have already 
organized eleven communities, some 
just for the fair and others permanent 
improvement organizations. We are 
going to have five big community 
fairs again. The organizations in the 
rural communities are now having 
box suppers, pie suppers and voting 
contests to pay for prizes for the 
fairs. Last year all the money was 
furnished by the business men of Tex- 
arkana. 





Don’t try to garden this year with- 
out “Massey’s Garden Book.” Paper 
bound copy with The Progressive 
Farmer one year, $1.25. 


courtesy Mrs, Jane 8. McKim mon, 


North Carolina State Home Demonstration Agent. 
CANNING CLUB EXHIBIT 


human beings are used in it in a de- 
moralizing manner. This is not an 
overdrawn account. 

Let us permit no such exhibits at 
our fairs if we can help it, and let us 
show our displeasure by not patron- 
izing them. MRS. G. E. WHITLEY. 


Stantonsburg, N. C. 





Getting Ready for the Fall Fair 


T IS not too early to begin work on 
reclassifying the list of prizes to b« 
offered for your fairs this fall, and the 
following changes are suggested as 
being patriotic work: : 
WHEAT 


_ That in the prizes for bread, 
fins, etc., that 3314 to 


biscuits, muf- 
50 per cent wheat sub 





Stitutes he used; that these substitutes be 
oats, potatoes, rice, barley, corn, or other 
cereals, 
SUGAR 

That cakes should have 50 per cent or 
more of wheat substitute, and that they 
should not be iced unless some sugar sub- 
stitute is used. That the largest prizes be 
offered for cakes in which honey, corn syrup 
or molasses is used in place of sugar. 

FAT 

That in any food in which fat is use I, subs. 
stitutes of vegetable oils, oleo, etc < ould 
be used save where the local supply Hy lard 
and butter is so great that there would be 
danger of its spoiling unless used. Here the 
Judgment of the women in charge of the 
exhibits should be trusted to see that the 
exhibits represent patriotic effort. 

CANNING 
Exhibits of canning and drying, of course, 


will form parts of the exhibit, and prizes 
should be offered for jellies and preserves in 
which honey or corn syrup replace sugar. 


SOAP 
Prizes should be offered for home-made 
Soap; one under the cold process and an- 


other one boiled, and both laundry and hand 
soap should be made, 
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any other soap can do. 
used in the bathroom, 
workshop, in the nursery, in the 
laundry, about the house. Where- 
ever you need soap you need 
Ivory Soap because it cleans thor- 
oughly but does not injure. 


IVORY SOAP Eipa 











Versatile 
[VORY SOAP can do anything 





IT FLoats 


It is 
in the 


1 993% PURE 















































New York City 














— 





"Make your own SOAP 
ata cost of I Cent 


a cake 


Serve your country™save every ounce of fat and drip- 
pings and make your own household soap by using— 


GIANT <a LYE 


The Lye of a Hundred Vses* 


The result will be better soap 
than you can buy, hard and 
white, free from adulterants, re- 
taining the valuable glycerine 
that factory made soap lacks. 
Directions on the label tell you 
how you can make ten pounds 
of soap to one can of Giant Lye. 


As 





GIANT 





08 
boos 


i 


Order GIANT LYE from your gfocer 
today, be sure it’s Giant. He has it 
or will get it. Refuse substitutes, 
they are questionable. 
Send for booklet telling many co YRE GRANULATED i 
uses of GIANT LYE, eens WERT INGRED! 
C ‘ ten Citenate COS | Sodium — 
The Mendleson orporation } MENDLESON CORP'N 
11 Broadway actories fi lew York City. 
Albany, N.Y. [1 ™ ALY, wv, esTABUSHD 
Pvaigntco. 







SSS TT 

















DON’T 


One year, “4 i feqees. 
Two years, 1 
Ten 


$1. ée years, 156 \——~y 
04 issues, 1. rs, 260 
520 isswes, $5.00—less le. oa cane 


$29 


forget the bég saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: 
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Domestic Science and Home Eco- 
nomics Score Cards 











HEN you think of sending anything to 
the fair you want to know how it will 
be judged. Following are the score cards 
that will probably be used in judging. Take 
any bread, or cake, or whatever it may be, 
and judge your own quite severely during 
the year, 
BREAD 

General appearance ........ ane ae 15 points 

CGS 6 50h0 444 ¢ n+ ees (5) 

ey oa Ra - (5) 

OE ee oe - (5) 
TaN s Wes habe bes 600 60 +s++e+-40 points 
SE a er ++eeeee 40 points 

DD sic cces eeccce ° (10) 

Lightness - (16) 

Moisture » (10) 

SPUOOE cccccccce eovvcsesecs ( §) 
CHUB cc cccccccccccccccccccccceccesd POints 
General appearance .........+6:. -100 points 

Color.—In color the loaf should be a uni- 
form golden brown. 

Shape.—Oblong. 

Size.—About 9x4x4, 

Flavor.—Agreeable to taste, nutty, and 
with no suggestion of sourness. 

Crumb.—It will be noted that the greater 
value is attached to flavor and crumb be- 


eause of their importance in making up the 
perfect loaf. 

Lightness.—Well raised, light in weight in 
proportion to size, of small and even grain, 
absence of heavy streaks. 

Texture.—Tender in crumb, yet not crumb- 
ling when compressed. 
Moisture.—Slightly 

when compressed. 

Color.—Creamy white. 

Crust.—Tender, of medium thickness. 


ROLLS 


BPPORFARCE ocsccvcccesscceekd 
. eoecccese (10) 


moist, yet rebounding 


General points 


RINOE wcccccccecs 





In rolls it is not to be expected that crumb 
can have the consideration that it does in 
bread. Since they are served uncut, more 
importance is attached to appearance than 
in the bread score. For definition of the 
terms flavor, etc., see Bread Score. 

CAKE 
General appearance ............66: 15 points 

Te vexetewe oe (5) 

Size (5) 

TRAPS 2c ccccccccsccccene (5) 

Re eae nae 40 points 
EY i ce Gams eee hs CHF bemCeba es 10 points 

Texture (10) 

Lightness (15) 

PED. 6.0.0.6 Seca ce bates (10) 

Se idgecsesvecees seaeesn € §) 

Crust, texture and thickness.......5 points 


100 points 


ICING 

Texture 04506666845 0000008 ---5 points 
PPGORTARSS oc ccccceceocecessececcesd POR 

Appearance.—Smooth and glossy. 

Texture.—Spongy, not *so brittle as to 
crumb on cutting, nor so soft as to be sticky. 

In card for cake it is understood that cake 
be not frosted. “Sponge” cake includes “an- 
gel cake’ and yellow sponge cake—in both 
of which egg white, not baking powder, is 


intended to be the leavening agent. 


If cakes are “iced” or ‘‘frosted"’ 10 points 
are given to “‘icing’’ and in the cake score 
ecard ‘“‘color and crust’’ omitted. 

General appearance: 

Color.—Sponge Cakes—Light brown and 
uniform in color. 

Color.—Butter Cakes—Golden brown and 
uniform in color. 

Color.—Fruit Cake—Dark brown, but of 


uniform color. 

Shape—Sponge cake 
down in the center, but 
slightly.% Cakes should be thick Butter 
cakes—-Round up slightly. Fruit Cake should 
be level. All cakes should not be too thick 
to cut to advantage for serving. 


should not hollow 
be level or round up 

















(b) Lightness To be 
butter cakes must be 1 
portion to ingredients I 
the cake must be mall, ven an form 
In cake ich littl hortening t 
ent, the nb hould be nore near the 
texture of sponge cake and there 10uld be 
absence of heavy streal 

Sponge Cake. fende! 00 n texture and 
elvety. 

Fruit ike ecessarily cannot be ight— 
and on the other hand must not be almest 
all fruit 

(c) Moisture Slightly moist—yet so that 
it will rebound when pressed with the finger 
Fruit cakes, it is expected, must be more 
moist than the other types of cake scored 

(da) Color.—U niformity in color Fruit 
cakes should show a decided brown color. 

Crust.—The crust of the spon cake 
should be rough and slightly sugary, of med- 
ium thickness of butte! cakes, tender, 
smooth and not over thick; of fruit cake, 
rough and not very thick, as is often the 
case, 

PASTRY—PIES 
Crust 
Gener ippearance a4 15 points 
Color degree and evenness 
Of BTOWR occccesececes ( 5) 

DRNCRBERE 00.6 0:5-6000666602 (10) 

PURO so cekceanwnns sve seavessedes 35 points 
oceeees ° eee ° ° .50 points 





100 points 











To be of satisfactory texture pastry should 
be friable or flaky, this depending upon 
whether it is plain or flaky pastry. It should 
be free from toughness and well baked. 

Filling 
General appearance Trey Te ee 15 points 

Finish 

Thicknes 
Flavor points 
Consistency ° e points 





100 points 


> gg WTTETT TOTO TTT (10) Size.—If deep, the cake should not be large CANNED FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 
DPietiecseectessasssan «OD in other ways. Cakes of medium size are PRESERVES. JE , PICKLES 
aver 4@ polats mest aeceptabie. PRESERVES, JELLY, PICKLES 
Crumb -.25 points Flavor.—Agreeable to taste. Lh, . WERT REVELELIEREOPEUC rT UT Torre 45 points 

Texture Crumb.—(a) Texture. Cake should be Flavor (20) 

Moisture os tender in grain, break easily, and how no Texture (10) 
Crust ...... : , ; 10 points” signs of doughiness. General appearance, color 

rg : se 





| You have only 


to come 


into contact with owners 
and dealers to hear—any- 


where and everywhere 


astonishing stories of the 
comfort, and also the cconom 
of this new Hupmobile. 


Since Zhe Comfort Car 
weighs 600 pounds less 
than the preceding model, 
the resulting savings in 
operation and upkeep are 
very marked. 


In gasoline, these savings 
average 24 per cent; in 
to 18 per cent. 


- tires, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











eee Tr rerrer rer (15) 
> -50 points 
OP cocccccvcesee ° (15) 
Dey BF 268546484066 000% (10) 
irn S cecceeecccveses (10) 
OIOPF seer eccvece ereccces (10) 
AMOUNL ...6. eaecvecee « 3) 
ROMERO ac vccesesondectatvedtsnesy on oints 
100 points 
rhe flavor 1ould be agreeable, 
nearly as possible thi of the tresh, 
I fruit or vegetable 








Texture Vell cooked, so that it is tender, 








vet not overcooked 

Condition.—Liquid clear No sign of de- 
composition, Product should be uniform in 
ize, well arranged in can and of good 
coior, 

Purity.—Free from foreign material, pre- 
servatives or artilicial color. 

Package.—Cans should be uniform and of 
quality, shape and size practicable to the 
average home. The labels should be suita- 
ble, uniform and neat. 

Jelly 
Flavor points 
Texture points 
COOP ..crecee points 
Condition points 
Purity .scces points 
Dac kage points 

Flavor.—Pronounced, yet agreeable flavor. 

Texture.—Jelly to score high should cut 
easily with a spoon, and break wil dis- 
tinct cleavage and hold the form « It 
should not be syrupy, sticky or tough. Nor 





should it contain sugar or acid crysta!s. 
Cvolor.—Pronounced, yet natural color not 


produced by the use of artificial coloring. 


Condition.—Transparent and sparkling. 
Free from pulp, bubble or any sign of mold 
or fermentation. 

Purity.—Free from foreign substances as 
coloring Matter or gelatin. 

Package.—Glasses should be uniform and 
of quality, shape and size practicable to the 
average home, The tops should be clean, 
free from tarnish and should fit tightly. The 
glasses should be uniformly, suitably and 
neatly labeled. 

Marmalade 
PIAVOP .ccccecccces . 50 points 





| Consistency 10 points 


Evenness 10 points 
CONOR 4c csecses 10 points 
| Condition 15 points 


5 points 


| 
| Package 
100 points 


Jams and Butters 


Flavor 50 points 














ceoeves ° Li 
Consistency 15 points 
Smoothness 15 points 

| Condition .... 15 points 

| Package ..-.. esse. 5 points 

| 100 points 

| Pickles 

(a) In which fruit and vegetable is to be 
kept whole or in sections. 

PIAVOP wcccccccscccscces ececcece - 40 points 
TORIUSS casccvicsedccnevs eesece . 50 points 
| Appearance ‘ ceueeus 10 points 
Be ct) BPPPPETOPRE TELE TT. eevee 10 points 
PAGHARE ceosvccdcecdenceecepe ees ee 10 points 
(b) In which vegetables are cut fine. 
PIAVOE os cc'bancesdseaeneens weeeas Se Sere 
Consistency and uniformity....... 25 points 
CORRE nn 6 0064650008845 40 86 eS ° 10 points 
Purity sab ees ete ta eer ees eoscece 10 points 
| eee . 5 points 


100 points 


Flavor.—Agreeable and in keeping with 
materials and methods used, 
| Texture.—Well cooked so 
| tender, yet not overcooked. 
should represent a sound fruit 
one gathered at its prime. 

Appearance.—Attractive to the eye in color 
and general appearance. 

Purity.—Free from foreign substances and 
coloring. 


that they are 
The product 
or vegetable, 


artificial 











Package.—lUniformity in size of fruit or 
vegetables. Containers to be of quality, 
shape and size practicable to the average 
home. The labels should be suitable, unl- 
form and neat. 


Consistency and Uniformity.—There should 
be a desirable proportion between liquid and 
solid contents. The bits of vegetables should 



























be fairly even in size. 
BUTTER 
FIQVOP wccccccscceseceves eeceseecese 16 
TOXtUTO .cccccccccvceceseses ° - 25 
Color 15 
Salt 10 
Finish (package) 6 
Total ccccocovcesevevserses 100 
GARMENTS 
Workmanship, 50 
Stitches .....-sees WUTTET ELIT 20 
Seams and hems ......+++. ove 10 
2)... rey Cie ° oe 10 
findings and facing .....-..++eees: « 10 
Style, 10 
Suitability to purpose ......++.+. é 5 
Suitability to material ..... Tee rrren 5 
Materials, 30 
| Suitability to purpose ...-.seeeeeees 10 
| Combination of fabrics ...+..+++- 10 
COIOG 24 6 0.b6s FbA COA eO ee eosceecs 10 
| General appearance, 10 
Cleanliness of WOrK ...ceeeeseveces 5 
Pressingg ....cccccscccccccece eeeccice 5 
| Total ...csces coeeensensee 100 
i 
ART NEEDLE WORK 
| Design ....eeeseeceeeceereectcees 4) points 
| Appropriateness 
| Simplicity . 
| Harmony in lin« 
WOPRIBOGEED 0 05 k000 66s e ct tecvies 69 points 
Appropriateness .....+.++5. (20) 
Evenness in stitch... (20) 
| DEE 46 < ooeeeetéeseere (20) 


100 points 


| HOME-MADE 





CONVENIENCES AND 
DEVICES 
=... A. Pee ee (20) 
| Suitability to purpose..... (35) 
| PPOGLICARIIEY 2c scisecss (35) 
Appearance ........-++..-. (10) 
100 points 





“Don’t guess; get busy and find out.’ 
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is the title of 
our very lat- 


“Pumps for 
Every Service” £**,.°°°* °° 


Describes pumps for farm and 
water supply, irrigation, me- 
chanical milking system and 
many other uses—one for 
every purpose and for every 
kind of power. Send for 
it. And ask our Service Dept. 
—free—to help you select the 
ump for your needs from 
the 300 styles and sizes of 


OULDS PUMP 
FOR EVERY SERVICE 
Guaranteed. Backed 
by 69 yeurs’ pump- 
making experience. 
Write today to De- 
partment 12, 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Main Office & Wks. 
Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
BRANCHES: 
New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
ouston 
tlanta 





P PRICES will prevail formany 

years harvest, but the great war 

as drained men and animals 

off the farm. Replace them with a 


and swell your profits at the same 


ime Bad weather and unfavourable soil 
Sore pe terrors a the Brition Battle Tank 
for its wor offspring, t BUL- 
LOCK CREEPING GRIP "TRACTOR, 
Will work in ground so soft a man would 
mire, or a hillside so rough that the wheels 
of the ordinary tractor would spin and slip. 
The CREEPING GRIP has no wheels—it 
pad ~ own broad track and then rolls 
PR can bank on the CREEPING GRIP 
more wor an three men i 
borses on any farm. —— 
A three-bottom tractor—15 h. p. on 
drawbar. Write for catalog today. 


BULLOCK TRACTOR COMPANY 
1817 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, U.S. A. 





Biggest canner bargain ever 
Offered. Holds 24 8-lb. cans; 
capacity 300 to 400 cans; 
IRON GRATES 


book of instruc- 
FY all re- 
i for only $14.50. 


and vegetabl nd 
the market or your own table. C 
sizes and prices. All guaranteed—money back 
if not satisfied. Also combination canners and 
evaporators, 

Write today for folder, or send $14.50 and get 
started in this pleasant, profitable work. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO. 
Dept. 10 Chattanooga, Tenn. 











Auto-Fedan Hay Press 


MEANS ONE MAN LE@s, 
Beth belt and power presses, 









Aate-Fedan Hay Press Co., 1685 Wyoming, Kansas City, Me. 


DAISY FLY KILLER faces cna" kine oi 
‘ s flies. Neat, clean, or- 
ww mee namental, convenien 





metal,can’t spill ortip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold bydealers, or 6 sent 
express prepaid for $1 


owen }- 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N.¥- 








Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The 
Progressive Farmer. If you don't file 
your paper for future reference, then 
give the paper to some farmer, farm 
woman, or farm boy. 














How One Family Exhibited, Won 


and Spent the Premiums 





($2 Prize Letter) 

COUNTY fair was to be held in 

the late summer, and every mem- 
ber of the family became interested in 
making an exhibit. The girls had 
their fine chickens, and with Mother, 
had row on row of canned vegetables, 
and beautiful preserves and jellies. 

The fair was a great event to the 
Jones family of father, mother and 
nine boys and girls. Rob’s corn, so 
big and perfect from well selected 
seed, had the blue ribbon pinned to 
it, and his ten best ears brought him 
a five dollar gold piece. The Berk- 
shire pigs also won a prize, and the 
household display of mother and the 
girls had the coveted blue ribbons,— 
not to mention father’s year-old colt, 
and splendid bales of hay. So it was 
a hilarious home coming when the 
great day was over. 

One day when all these premiums 
had been paid it became a vital ques- 
tion as to how this money was to be 
spent. “Put it into the bank for their 
education later on,” said Father 
Jones. “No, let’s put it into their 
blessed young heads, now” said Moth- 
er. And so they took the whole six 
youngest to the nearest city for sight- 
seeing! To them “going to town” 
had meant the thrifty villages near, 
and a real city was a wonderland to 
be read of and dreamed about. 

They reached the city in the early 
afternoon, and had much to see be- 
fore going out to the home of their 
cousin, where they were to stay. 

What sights there were for the 
wide-eyed group! “I have heard of 
street cars, but I never knew they 
were hung to a wire before,” one of 
little ones exclaimed. 

Oh, the windows! The jostling 
crowd ceased to interest the little 
group, and they stopped and gazed 
at the thousands of attractions as 
they slowly moved from door ‘to door, 
straggling hopelessly as _ individual 
preference caught the eye. 

To the little country children who 
had never seen anything more than 
the village store, it was a vista into 
fairyland. Many a hurrying passer- 
by stopped momentarily to watch 
with keen interest and enjoyment the 
noisy little crowd, full of exclama- 
tions and childish comments, and 
went his way smiling at the whole-, 
some scene. 

Early in the morning they were out 
regardless of the cold, abounding in 
healthful spirits, bubbling with fun, 
ready for whatever might come. 

City children went in and out of 
splendid public buildings, without no- 
ticing the beauty of the architecture, 
or the stateliness of column or dome, 
but to these unsophisticated little cit- 
izens everything was fine. 

Mother took them into some of the 
great churches where the carpets 
were so soft no footstep was heard, 
where marvelous windows showed a 
thousand lovely tints of color. 

They saw the great organ, and 
someone was practicing on it, and its 
magnificent tones filled them with de- 
light and awe. 

The soldier’s monument, the nation- 
al flag with its stars and stripes rip- 
pling out in silky folds from its tall 
staff, were all thrilling spectacles to 
them, and opened a new world. 

They saw the great factories with 
smoke tumbling from their tall chim- 
neys; visited the wharf where steam- 
boats were loading. They had a long 
ride on the street cars and saw miles 
of beautiful homes and grounds. 

At last they took a late ‘train for 
home after the eventful day. 

When their mother tucked the cov- 
er around Baby Bess, who worn out 
with adventures had fallen asleep, she 
said happily to the father, “Oh John! 
It has tired us all out, but I never en- 
joyed anything more. Our premiums 
were well earned and well spent.” 

MRS. D. B. FITZGERALD. 

Omaha, Georgia. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 






















Money Back if not Satis- 
fied on my new 90-Day 


Guarantee after that. 


making thousands of engines 

yay and selling direct to 
users, could offer you the Engine 
Quality and Engine terms that I can. 
If you need an engine, either Kero- 
sene or Gasoline, for any purpose— 
Pumping—Grinding—Wood Sawing—Spray- 
ing—Cream Separating—Silo Filling or if you 
need power for any purpose—try a 
on my new Money-Back Engine Offer. Do 
Your Work—Prove that a WITTE is the big- 
gestengine value on the market, that WITTE 
prices willsave you a lot of money. Your 
WITTE Engine, if taken care of, should be 
just as good ten or twenty years from nowas 
the day you start it. Someare using WITTE 
Engines built 20, 25 and 30 years ago. I = 
anteeany WITTE Engine you select for Five 
Years from Date of chase and my 
Guarantee hasa debt-free factory back of it, 
the largest exclusive engine factory in the 
world selling direct to users. Don’t forget 
that the low engine price Iamable to quote 
is possible only because of the large number 
Iam able to produce and sell. The more en- 
gines I can sell, the less it costs to manufac- 
ture, the more material I can buy at quantity 
rates. I make nothing but engines—¢ell them 


Orr a big successful factory, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


2355 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2355 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CEnLeisa tiie, Lerms.—ep a. witte 


Engine offer and a 5-year | 











I Have Now Made it Possible for 


Every Worthy, Credit- 
able Man in the 
United States to Buy 
a High-Grade 
WITTE Engine, 2 to 
30 H-P., on Practi- 
cally His Own 






















direct from the factory—save you $15 to 
$200, according tothesize engine you select, 
You take no more chance in buying from me 
than you would to draw money from one 
bank and deposit it in another. 


FREE—Postpaid! 


My New Copyrighted 
Book, “How to Judge 
Engines”. Tells you how 
to properly judge engines} 
= why I make an engine 
t i Ai be for gasoline and naphtha, 
ok 44 \\ and kero-oil engines for 
re kerosene and distillates; 

x \V why I construct engine 


a Oe .\ cylinders so that they 
_ are entirely surrounded 
by water, requiring no 

packing; build the base long and 

solid without overhang of cylinder; vertical 
no-wear valves with “Hot Spot” for preheat- 
ing fuel; aytomobile style ignition; spark 
shift; speed regulator built in,and many oth- 
er up-to-date improvements not found in old 
style construction. When you get a WITTE, 
you get up-to-date construction, a standard- 
ized engine—ready to run—all parts inter- 
changeable, built to operate standard ma- 
chinery. Don’t buy any engine until you get 
this new book.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 
















Do it Now, while this offer is good. My 
best offers are going out Now—just when 







Just Send Me Your Name and address 
ona pees card, or write me a letter stating 





you need an engine.—ED.H.WITTE, Pres. what kind of work you want an engine for 
E_T~_ Swe YSSsSL — o—— EST SES aw 


Putney 100-Year Shoe Quality 


Born With the Nation 








», : 6 








HAT A DIFFERENCE between the first steam railway 


and that of today! 


The picture above gives a very good 


idea of the crude, crawling affairs used on the first road in 


America, begun in 1828. 


Many changes have come about since those days of the misty past. 


Few, 


indeed, are the institutions which have survived. PUTNEY SHOES is one of the few. 
Established in 1817—eleven years before the first steam railway—PUTNE¥ 


SHOES were truly “ Born with the Na- 
tion”. _ Today, as in all of their 100- 
year history, Putnzy SHOEs represent 
sterling qualaty and solid, honest value. 
A century of “know how” and reputa- 
tion stands back of every PuTNEY SHOE 
guaranteeing the wearer the utmost 
value it is possible to give for the price. 
There are BATrLE Axe and other 
brands of Putney SHOEs for every mem- 
berof the family. Your dealer has the 
style you want orcan gt it for you. Ask 
him—and look for the Putney name; 
it is your guarantee of satisfaction. 


FREE; 4 Business Romance of the South” ,a 
‘handsome illustrated booklet by Gordon 
Keith, will be sent you free on request if you 
mention your shoe dealer's name. 


STEPHEN PUTNEY 





Look for the Name 
BATTLE Axe 





Man’sheavy Chrome Leather Blucher 
in black and tan; built to stand hard 
service. Double sole, double sewed. 
A comfortable, serviceable shoe for 
rough wear. Ask your dealer to 
show you this shoe. 


SHOE COMPANY 











Makers of the Famous BATTLE AXE Shoe 


Eeceblicshed 
1817 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


One Hundredth 
Year 


~ cell Sa" . woo - 


ta ae a neael eal Reesteaitionl , 


- Sa. [a =e 7 eee 7 





When writing to advertisers say: 


“Jam writing you as an advertiser 


is The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 


wertising it carries. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








| Farmers’ Organizations 











bp | Thoughts for School- closing Time 
Th S e e = N H: AVE you organized that “War Sav- 
€ ptrit Bs a ea ings Society” in your school yet? 

o : | If not, then you should lose no time 

of Service > SN | in-doing so, Your country needs your 

»sS p | help in this direc- 


































































The soldier’s deeds in the fields abroad; ee . tion. If you can- 
the farmer's: deeds in the fields at home. > lot. serve your 
History will record both on parallel pages. : Mie atiga-at vine tram’ 
Both reflect the self-same spirit—the spirit ; eA ‘ ete 

- you undoubtedly 

of service. ’ kk ae 
should be willing 

to lend her of your, 
money to procure 
the means of con- 
tinuing this strug- 


)) 
» 


VAD 
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And asincere spirit of service to the great 
army of tire users is reflected in the many . 
Extra Tests which put extra value into \ Sos 

gle for human lib 


aa RACINE ae 
} d Mole , . erty. 
: Counts y Road \ re 
t) LD ent [The children should be taught pa- 
Ait triotism in the schools as well as in 
{ s* ai the home, and there is no better way 
WA it Zia aU. ray to do this than throngh the purchase 
AA , of the Thrift Stamps and War Sav- 
\ mi tn ne | ings Stamps which are now offered 
ee | | by our government. Then, too, the 
Each Extra Test means.extra value—ex- organization of these societies is 
tra acavine for every tire dollar 7 invest. worth while from an economic point 
For instance: the ra Test for “Friction- of view. Teach the children now in 
ng tan Ext f _ ; ‘ y 
il eotiaen ma -- peor gary x ares —— the schools the lesson of thrift in the 
© each in ic ; aor glee ee will 
proved by micrometer measurement. 10me, and the next generation wi 


ee see an economic’ transformation 
ame Racine Country Road Tires— throughout America, and especially 
of LB “ee 5000 Mile: Guarantee—are i here in the South where the greater 
‘ty fabrie: tires of preven: , part of our people have been such 


aiiyp GY \ 

ihe fay us y/ _ nvee 7 ike spendthrifts in the past. 
Meg i. iy \\, Racine. Multi-Mile van e}) Let no school be content without at 
i // \ Cord Tires—areextra DEF) | least one War Savings Society. The 
Uy Ly 77  _ \ quality cord tires. ‘ & 4 national headquarters has now pre- 
ay = \\\ Also red and gray = | pared a beautiful badge with an ap- 
thy A inner Tubes—Extra | propriate design intended for each 
: Tested. member ofthese societies, which they 
fH /] : \ ‘ will furnish free and postpaid upon 
Hy ay R er pe. application to State or National War 
‘iP who sells: them. 


—Z 
mt 


as 


\ 
" 





Savings headquarters at Washington, 


D.C. 


x * *~ 





itt ‘i 
mily, Gi ' “if For Your Own Pro- 


‘ tection Be Certain As our next letter to the schools 
AILE EveryRacine Tire You will not appear until the fall term op- 
Buy Bears. The Name ens, allow me to suggest to the pa- 


HD ay My trons and local school boards that 
WD ; RACINE RUBBER ; they see their county boards of edu- 








cation and the county superintendent 
COMPANY of schools and ask them in laying out 
Racine, Wis. ; the work of the next year, in prepar- 
ing the rules and regulations for the 
government of the schools during the 
next scholastic year, to make provis- 
|} ion at least for a certificate of merit 
for perfect attendance on the schools. 
In the writer’s own county where 
this plan has been in operation for 
several years there were nearly one 
thousand boys and girls last year per- 
fect in attendance for the entire term, 
notwithstanding the prevalence of 
unprecedented epidemics in addition 
to the weather conditions with which 
our people had to contend, These 
certificates of merit beautifully litho- 
graphed in colors containing a yellow 
seal, and with appropriate lettering 
Shipped direct to you on deposit of $10. Sixty days’ driving and designs can be had for approxi- 
trialand a guarantee for all time against defects. Our buggies are 

light, strong and easy running. They are best for the South, and ; mately $5 per hundred. Does it pay? 
preferred by bag moay Serene, Witte for our FROE Wace 4 he — er is found i 4 the large — 
FOB and bargain catalog of Buggies. and 4 yer who were perfect in attendance, 

Harness. Get our Factory paper ear 

“% WG nyt In addition to this, the board of ed 
. " 
<—)B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY Os = ucation here is now giving Awards of 
COMPANY CN 94 Honor for perfect spelling, diplomas 
50 Mele St. BARSESNLA, Os of graduation from the common 
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Money I made with this Canner 
Bought me this Car” 


“No wonder I am the happiest girl in the South,” writes Miss Eva Gossett, of 
Bremen, Ky., “ for with my Enterprise Home Canner, I made enough 
to buy me acar.” She got her start by writing us for 


41 Tested Canning Recipes Free 
You and every other woman who has a should have them. 
Show you how to put up vegetables, fruit and | monte, with full 


information about the Enterprise Home Canners. This is the. new, easy, quick, 
6ure, money-m way to can, Follow directions and you won't fail Write today. 


anes & BUTTORIF MFG. CO., Dept.B Nashville, Tenn. 




















school course, and Library Certifi- 


cates. Also small certificates for one 
month’s perfect attendance. And in 
addition to all this, they are giving a 
gold medal for seven years’ perfect 
attendance. Last year five pupils re« 
ceived these. 

It pays to offer the children some 
inducement, some recognition of ef- 
fort to encourage them to prepare in 
school for the making of the men and 
the women of a great tomorrow. 

Cc. c. W. 


Some Plans fe ‘Getting Coéper- 


ation in Use of Farm Machinery 
Tt ¢ things the South must do at 


once 

First, i it must carefully and thought- 
fully begin the substitution of crops 
equiring the minimum of hand labor 
for those requiring the maximum, 
such as cotton and tobacco, to which 
we have long been wedded. This 
would include as desirable crops le- 
gume crops, also small grains as well 
as alfalfa and other grasses, and lives 
stock to harvest them in great meass 
ure. 

Second, the South must realize the 
necessity of the employment of more 
machinery to take the place of the 
farm labor. Is it not possible to de-« 
vise some means of codperation in 
the use of machinery? Despite the 
known obstacles *to be encountered, | 
am convinced that if farmers would 
approach the matter in a proper spir- 
it, a basis of codperation could be 
worked out which would be mutually 
profitable, would increase crop yields, 
and add hundreds of acres to the 
food-producing acreage of the coun 
try at the time when it is sorely 
needed. 

At present prices of labor and pres- 
ent cost of feeding stock, I take it 
that no one will deny that the various 
operations involved in the prepara- 
tion of the soil for crops can be per< 
formed cheaper with tractors than 
with horse-power. Experience demons 
strates that it can be done in some- 
thing less than half the time. Is this 
not an inducement to the farmers 
who are not able to buy machinery, or 
the size of whose farms does mot jus- 
tify the investment; to get together in 
some form of codperation which 
would make available to several in 
the community the  labor-saving 
equipment which no one can afford to 
own for his exclusive use? 

There are three methods of codper- 
ation possible, one of which should be 
practical in almost every community; 

First, coOperative ownership of ma- 
chinery. This plan is too well known 
to require elaboration. 

Second, by the farmers in a coms 
munity entering into an agreement 
to give all their work of certain 
classes to a man who will make the 
investment in the machinery. To sim- 
plify say that one farmer has 50 acres 
which he agrees to have broken and 
harrowed or disked and smoothed for 
five years at a specified price per 
acre. A neighbor has thirty acres 
for which he makes a similar agree- 
ment, and so on. To a capable man 
willing to make the investment in the 
machinery this would insure returns 
on his investment for a sufficient per- 
iod to justify his expenditure. It 
would also enable the farmer so cons 
tracting to reduce the horse-power 
maintained on his farm, knowing that 
he would be able to get certain classes 
of work done. This system of con- 
tracting would apply not only to 
work of preparing the soil, but would 
also include such items as threshing, 
baling, shredding, silage cutting, wood 
cutting, and the many other regular 
operations about the farm, provided 
the man contracting for the work was 
willing to make the investment in the 
necessary machinery, all of which 
could be operated by the same trace 
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tor, and which would insure the own- 
er steady employment during practi- 
cally the entire year, at the same time 
saving the contracting farmer many 
dollars. 

Third, should a man not found 
who would and could invest in the 
machinery needed, after being assured 
through contracts of handsome 
turns on his investment and labor, it 
might be possible through local cham- 
of commerce, banks, or organi- 
zations of the interested farmers 
themselves to provide the credit need- 
ed to establish a capable man in such 
a business. : 

[s it not time for our farmers clubs, 
local Unions, etc., to take up these 
matters? F. B. W. 
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Arranging the Fair Exhibit 





($2 Prize Letter) 

T IS very disappointing to attend a 

county fair or state fair and see ex- 
exhibits assembled in such a way as to 
neither be attractive nor permit the 
visitors to see the different articles 
with ease. I have seen individual farm 
exhibits fail to win a prize that were 
far better, if they had been properly 
arranged, than the winning competi- 
tors. Knowing how to show up the 
good points of an exhibit is the key- 
note to success in agricultural as well 
as other displays. 

In atranging farm 


products, and 


“New Rules for Grinding Wheat” 
HE 


under 


article which recently appeared 
this heading The Pro- 
Farmer sent us by the 
Administration. 
following 


in 
was 
Fy )¢ rd 


she 


gressive 
North (¢ 


Since that time 


arolina 


correc- 


tion has been sent us: 
“One paragraph in the article gives | 
a slightly erroneous impression. The 


Food Administration has requested | 
all consumers to keep their consump- 
tion of flour under six pounds per 
month per person. This is requested 
as a voluntary operation, however, | 
and millers are not required to use 
these figures as a basis in figuring the 
requirements of a farmer. The miller 
is left to use his own discretion. 


“In North Carolina the Food Ad- 
Ministration has made an exception 
by which farmers living more than 


three miles from a mill, their require- 
ments up to 60 days may be purchased 
from a mill in exchange for wheat.” 





Buy Bagging and Ties Early 


WE ARE advised that bagging and | 
ties (6 yards 2-pound bagging and 
6 ties to the pattern) are being quoted | 
at $1.23% f. o. b. Texas common points 
per pattern in car load lots. 

Our most earnest advice to ginners 
and all others is to buy their require- 
ments for the coming season at once. 

Bagging is bound to advance and 
that because the price new 


soon of 





FARM CROPS 


Cotton, corn, peanuts, soy beans, velvet 
beans, Sudan grass, cornfield beans 
ghum, millet, cowpeas, melons, pump- 
} 


cis Set sweet potato plant 


FORAGE AND 
CROPS 


sor- 


LEGUME, PASTURE 
Sudan 
beans, ve 
chufas. 


grass, 
lve 


Corn, sorghum, millet, 
Bermuda in pastures, 
beans, cowpeas, peanuts, 


VEGETABLES 


Plant in Garden.—Bush snap 


soy 


bean, pole 





WHAT TO PLANT IN MAY: ARE SEED AND LAND READY? 


bean, bush lima bean, running lima bean, mangels for winter use, fertilizing or ma- 
beet, chard, corn, okra, blackeye cow- nuring well Plant seed one inch deep in 
pea. pumpkin, cushaw or winter squash rows 2 to 3 feet apart Mow thick. 
Plant in Open Bed for Later Trans- later thin to 10 inches apart. 
Note:—The above suggestions aré suited particularly to the Upper South, the | 
Lower South being able to plant three veeks earlier 


col- 


planting.—Brussels 
lard, tomato 


sprouts, cabbag 


Transplant to Garden.—Egg plant, pep- 
per, t potato. 


w ee 


FRUITS, GRAPES, BERRIES, FLOWERS 





It is best to get in seed of tender an- 
nuals sowed in the South not later than | 
April If palnted after April, they are | 
apt to be scorched or dried out by the 
sun or overgrown by grass and weeds 

FOR POULTRY 
May.—Be sure this month to plant 








these are usually the most interesting 
in community and county fairs, place 
articles of the same class in the same 
group, and the ones nearest to them 
in the matter of use next, and so on 
throughout the list. For illustration, 
let’s study the individual farm exhibit 
that won first prize at a community 
fair. On the wall, high and back of 
the others we find the field crops 
which are grown for feed or commer- 
cial purposes, such as broom corn, 
milo maize, kafir corn, Indian corn, 
beans, and cotton. Then below 
these and extending towards the front 
of the booth on a table we find the 
edible products, such as melon, pump- 
kin, corn (roasting ears), squash, to- 
matoes, okra, eggplants, etc. Then 
on a shelf at the front of the booth a 
few inches lower than the table we 
find arranged the canned products, 
such as every farm cellar and pantry 
should contain, such as berries, peach- 
es, grapes, snap beans, jellies, etc. 

The exhibit should be neat in ap- 
pearance. Cotton stalks with mangled 
limbs, melons with soil adhering to 
the sides, corn with smut, etc., should 
not be permitted. Such will mar the 
beauty of the specimens and will fail 
to attract favorably the eyes of dis- 
criminating judges. All canned pro- 
ducts, and others as well, should bear 
a small, neatly written card as a label, 
giving variety and name of product. 
Have the wall and tables covered, if 
possible, with clean paper or other 
covering, but do not attempt to deco- 
rate with frills or pictures. The ex- 
of course, should be studied a 
moments after it has been ar- 
ranged, and see if any specimen can- 
be changed in position, or otherwise 
re-arranged so as to add to its at- 
A. M. LATHAM. 


Texas. 


Soy 


hibit, 
few 


tractiveness. 
Stamford, 





Save your papers and get a binder. 


jute is lle per pound f. o. b. New 
York, and no matter how much old | 
bagging is used some new jute 
must be used to give bagging 
the proper strength; hence we have 
a cost of raw _ material, allow- 
ing one-half old bagging and one-half 
new jute, in excess of 15 cents per 
yard, to which must be added manu- 
facturing costs, dealers’ profits and 
freight charges, which will run the 
cost up to 25 cents per yard by the 
time it reaches the ginner or retail 
merchant, hence 6 yards of bagging 
might cost $1.50 alone before the end 
of the season and 45 cents for 6 ties 
would make a pattern of bagging and 
ties cost the customer nearly $2. How- 


(21) 
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Unusual 


HE Chandler Six has 


standpoint of economy of 


factory, distinguishes the 


pick-up, get-away 


of towns. 





Without Sacrifice 


economy of operation—economy without the sacrifice 
of reserve power, without the sacrifice of roadability, with- 
out the sacrifice of beauty of design. 
Thousands of Chandler owners all over America tell of 
gasoline mileage of fifteen to seventeen miles per gallon. 
Tire mileage of seven thousand to nine thousand miles 
per set of tires is commonplace among Chandler owners. 
Chandler owners and Chandler dealers say that the 
service upkeep of the Chandler car is much less than that 
of other good cars which they have owned or sold. 
In the ownership of a Chandler Six you will possess a 
really great automobile—great not merely from the 


but, even more important, from the standpoint of mech- 
anical excellence and daily performance. 


The Chandler motor, designed and built in our own 


throughout by its simplicity and its sturdiness. The life, 
and endurance of this motor will 
astonish you quite as much as it pleases you. 

Bodies of most attractive design and of unusual comfort 
are mounted on the Chandler chassis. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1595 
Four-Passenger Roadster, $1595 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1675 


Choose Your Chandler Now 


There are Chandler dealers in all principal cities and in hundreds 
Some one of them is in position to show you the newest 
Chandler models. Write us today for catalog and folder ‘‘How the 
Chandler Checks with High Priced Cars.’’ 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


(HANDLER SIX 


$1595 


Economy 


always been famous for its 


operation and maintenance, 


Chandler chassis, marked 























ever, we have been assured by one of 
the largest manufacturers that they 
would not permit a pattern of bag-+ 
ging and ties to cost the customer 
over $1.75 if they could prevent it. 
Ties are not likely to advance in 
price but will be no cheaper. This in- 
formation is given our readers for 
what it is worth and for their pro- 
tection.—Cotton and Cotton Oil News. 


STATE FAIRS FOR 1918 











Tennessee State Fair, Nashville, Tenn., 
September 17-22, J. W. Russwurm, Sec. 

Tri-State Fair, Memphis, Tenn., Septem- 
ber 21-28. Frank D. Fuller, Sec. 

Oklahoma State Fair, Oklahoma City, Sep- 
tember 21-28. I. S. Mahan, Sec 

Mississippi-Alabama Fair, Meridian, Miss., 
September 30-Oct. 5 

Alabama State Fair, Birmingham, Ala., 
October 7-12. J. L. Dent, Sec. 

Virginia State Fair, Richmond, Va., Octo- 
ber 7-14. 

Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, Ga., October 
13-20. KR. M. Striplin, Sec. | 
Texas State Fair, Dallas, Texas, October 

8-27. W. H. Stratton. 
Mississippi State Fair, Jackson, Miss., Oct. 


1-26. Mabel L, Stire, 


4 secy. 
South Carolina State 


Fair, Columbia, S. C., 


October 28-Nov. 1, 1918. D. F. Efird, Sec. 

Louisiana State Fair, Shreveport, La., Oc- 
tober 28-Nov. 4. W. R. Hirsch, Sec 

Fiorida State Fair, Jacksonville, Fla. 26- 
Nov. ¥. Dr. B. F. Hanafourde, Sec 

Georgia State Fair, Macon, Ga., October 
30-Nov. 9 Harry C. Robert, Sec. 





The 
tricts. 
install a 


Convenient----Sanitary----Inexpensive 


Kwick-Bath banishes forever tubless homes in rural dis 
You can now have all the conveniences of the city if you 








Requires no plumbing connections. 
ble metal tubing supplied with outfit. 
where inthe house. 
feet deep--folds up into smaller space. 


ented wickless burners. 
household purposes when bath is not in use. 


room. 
Write today for full information and prices. 


Kwick-Bath Manafacturing Corp., 


Wilson, 


—= =I wick- Bath 


Drainage is carried off thru flexi- 
Portable—can beset up any- 
When in use occupies space 4feet wide and? 
ank holds 25 gallons of water 
filled by force pump. Water heated in twenty-five. minutes by pat- 
Heater can be used for 
Costs 
less than 1c an hour torun. The Kwick-Bath comes 
complete with medicine cabinet, mirror, towel rack 
and service chest. Makes a complete sanitary bath- 


North Carvlina 























APPLETON Corn Huskers 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 


“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 


FOOS Gasoline Engines 





No. 28-30 Sycamore St., 





Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 











WALL BOARD 


coe ¥ and Better Than Lathe and Pi 
ouse Warm in Winter and 
Sonor $2.75 per 100 sadaee feet. 
Ten sheets to the bundle; size of sheets 48 inches 
wide by 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 feet long. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 










ae 

“Massey’s Garden Book” costs 30 
cents, and may easily prove itself 
worth $50, considering how long it 
will serve you and your family. 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 





an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’ 
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SCREEN NOW! 


Den't put off screening 
your doors and windows 
another day. Health au- 
thorities declare the house- 
fly is your most dangerous 
enemy. It lives and breeds 
in filth, comes into your 
home bearing |in its hairy 
feet and body countless 
germs of tuberculosis, ty- 
phoid and other virulent 
diseases. It gets in the milk 
& water you drink, swarms 
over the food you are about 
to putin your mouth leay- 
ing a trail of deadly germs 
in itepath. Why longer en- 

x the lives of your 
loved ones when protection 
is so simple? 

OUR LOW PRICES 
on Screens Doors and Win- 
lows, Wire Cloth, Window 
Screen Frames, Screen 
Door Hardware, Fly Traps, 
BSwatters, etc., make it a 
duty to protect your home 
against this menace now. 

ices : Wire cloth, in rolls 
of 100 ft. or less, 26 in. wide, 





Plain Screen Door 





$5.40 per roll; 18c per yd. 28 Ss x 6-6 = $1.48 
in. wide, $5.85 per roll; 19c x6-8 - 1.58 
per yd. 36 in. wide, $7.50 2- 10x.6-10 . 1.68 
per roll; 25c per yd. 8 ° 1.78 
+ for new free 

Adjustable Wood Screen Catalog and Circular 
high closed open each set6 Gopting soct-bottem 
18 in. 21 in. 33 in. 38¢ $2.25 BF m am Sereen 
24 in. 23 in. 87 in. 45e $2.65 tine adverse 
4 in. 23 - 37 ~ 64c $3.75 We wi!! ship day or 


30 in. 23 i 37 78c $4.60 der is received. 
Window Hy door a. quoted here are for black wire. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., '%7.5,,02"2! & 


RICHMOND, VA. 
“THE SOUTH’S MAIL ORDER HOUSE” 


improvesYour 
Crops Land 


Try it on peas, beans, pea- 
nuts, etc. Then watch your 
oats, corn and cotton, 





Write for free booklet A 


The NitrA-germ Sales Co., Inc, 
Savannah, Ga. 








“Safety First’ on the Farm 


ey renchy antler el sean 
for barns and cbatidings as well 


we ° ELECTRIC 
Tomas Eason Auger PLANT. 
Segias comabest, Bosh ite attention 

Ask for catalog M. 


7 Virginia Machinery &WellCo. 


= Dep’ HMOND, VA. 


S| oraseRattery 


Live, reliable d 


ao the 





ers wanted as agents 


FISH FISH FISH 


Drop us a card and we will put you on 
to something with which you can turn 
your neighbor “green with envy” by 
catching “dead loads” of them in 
streams where he has become dis- 
gusted trying to catch them the old 
fashioned way. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats, and 
will soon clear your fishing place of 
terrapins and crawfish. It catches at 
all seasons, something no other tackle 
willdo. EUREKA FISH TRAP CO,, 
Griffin, Georgia. 








OLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three ase at mes oo 


po 2tom 


some 
SMITH-COURTN : 
821 East Cary Stre a eres 


berries. Our 
stion a simplest, i 











ey and 
read oe by 
phen ped ane cura jee 
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“*The South’s Mail = ae 
fith and Canal Sts., 








“Massey's Garden Book.” Paper bound co 
with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1. 2. 
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JUDGING FARM FAIR EXHIBITS 


on Which to Make 
Hay, Potatoes, Meat, 





An Excellent Basis 
Awards for Corn, 
and Canned Goods 


VERY farmer ought to know on what 

basis prizes are awarded at fairs. He 
ought to know so that if he wishes to make 
an exhibit, he will know how to get up one 
of the right sort. He ought to Know so he 
can judge intelligently the exhibits he sees, 
whether or not he is himself an exhibitor. 
The North Carolina Department of Agricul- 
ture has probably given as much study to 
fair problems as any agricultural depart- 
ment in the South, and we believe readers 
throughout our territory will be interested 
in the judging standards it has so carefully 
worked out. On this point the Department 
makes the following announcement: 

The Judging of Corn 

Instead of giving for the greatest amount 
of corn on any one acre, the prizes are offer- 
ed for the most prolific and best exhiPits, to 
consist of ten ears accompanied by one stalk 
with ears attached. Cut the stalk off about 
one foot above the top ear and at equal dis- 
tance below the bottom ear in making the 
exhibit. 


In judging corn at the fair, the awards 


will be made according to the following scale 
of points: 
Points 
PROMRGRED. 06.0. cccccscesecocdcececseses 30 
Trueness of ear to variety type...... 20 
Market Condition. ...--cscccsccscecce 20 
Character and uniformity of ears.... 15 
Character and weeeenpnened of ker- 
NED cocccccececes Ce cerccesccsccees 15 


(1) Prolificacy shall — interpreted as the 
total amount of shelled corn per stalk. 

(2) Trueness of ears to variety type shall 
consider size of ears, color of grain and 
cob, and shape of ears. 

(3) Market condition shall apply to the 
maturity of the ears, their sappiness, chaf- 
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BONA TORT HQUS sie Y 
1, Muzzle; 2, face; 3, forehead; 4, horn; 6, neck; 6, withers; 7, crop; 8, rib; 9, back; 10, 
loin; 11, hip; 12, rump; 13, thurl; 14, pin bone; 15, jaw; 16, throat; 17, shoulder; 18, 
chest; 19, milk well; 20, barrel; 21, milk vein; 22, flank; 23, teat; 24, udder; 265, thigh; 
26, tail. 
finess, adherence of chaff to tip cap, adher- Body: 32 Points 
ence of tip cap to cob, plumpness of tips of , Chest—Full,° deep, wide; girth 
kernels, soundness and lustre of kernels. SREMOS CHONG DMIs. cecccescevec 4 4 
(4) In judging the character and unifor- Ribs — Long, arched, thickly 
mity of the ears of the exhibit, considera- DE cack Qaecneanes cath ad & 8 
tion shall be given to length and diameter Back—Broad, straight, smooth, 
of ears, shape and filling out at butts and Lc eG. 5 alee ale bagel oe ahs 10 10 
tips, straightness and arrangement of grain Loin—Thick, broad ........... 8 8 
rows, purity of color of kernels, and space Flank—F ull, even with under- 
between grain rows. PD c:444.0.024'0 054006000 008048 2 2 
The Judging of Hay Hind Quarters: 13 Points 
Points Hips—Smoothly covered; dis- 
Maturity—Cut at proper stage of ma- tance apart in proportion 
Ot 2s wae Aas ener Ace 10 Ob 25 Ete. GUO DOPE. 6 ccs cccese 2 2 
Condition—In good merchantable or- Rump—Long, wide, even, tail- 
der, freedom from dust, mold, ex- head smooth, not patchy.... 2 2 
cessive moisture or damage...... 25 « aia prominent, far 
Coler=-right or metural celer, Bee- j(§— 4 _ BREE cescccccvcswcesccecers 1 1 
dom from sunburn or moisture Thighs—Fuli, deep, wide..... 2 2 
CE. ac oud be Reales dt ss6444 040 @ 20 Twist—Deep, plump .......... 2 2 
Aroma—Characteristic of the hay Purse—F ul], indicating fleshli- 
named, sweet and free from musti- DM adnintA'ss ke ¥oes 00-8 0:2 405 2 2 
OO rer rrr ciaeee 20 Legs—Straight, short shank 
Texture—Not too coarse ............ 10 es MEE Sha Seeks olen cess 2 2 
Hay entered for these premiums must be -——-- oa 
neatly baled, cut at the proper stage to NN 66. co 61 baal 4h 0S 100 100 


make good hay, well cured, free from dust 
or mustiness and containing not exceeding 10 
per cent of other grasses or hay than the 
One under which it is entered, except in 
“Mixed Grasses." 
The Judging of Peanuts 

All prizes shall be awarded on the follow- 

ing scale of points: 
Per cent 

Uniformity of exhibit .............. 3 

Maturity (per cent of filled pods).. 30 

Color of hulls ....-+++..+55. 20 

Trueness to variety type....«. - 20 

Each single exhibit shall consist of one 
peck of peanuts, accompanied by three 
vines with nuts attached. 

The Judging of Irish Potatoes 

Premiums for Irish potatoes will be award- 

ed according to the following score card: 


Points 
TIOIBOFERREH onc sce rvescccvcees 40 
ee TEETER ee 2e 
Freedom from blemishes..... oo Sao) 
Shallowness of eyes .......... ca ae 
Size (marketable size)........... . 10 
Dh oa es oeeetiebia ee dabiewes 100 
The Judging of Sweet Potatoes 
Premiums for sweet potatoes will be 
awarded according to the following score 
card: 
Points 
Uniformity ...ccceceaceeeees or 
ee WTR EEELE TERT E LTTE 20 
Trueness to type .......-- ue 20 
Freedom from blemishes........... 10 
Size (marketable size)............ . 10 
En es 5 6 aU HOE E 0 6-0:0s 6.09 000 Wace 100 


The Judging of Cured Meat 
In judging hams and bacon, the following 
scale of points will be considered: 
1. Size and Form 


Points 
Weight Ee ee EEO TR CN REET TT 6 
| PATTI e TeV rere re 10 
Symmetry ....-sccccccecsscecees eee ~_ 


E> 
wun wees | 


2. Cure and Quality 
Piavor need 
Color 
Texture 
Proportion lean to fat 
Marbling 


Total 


Score Card for Beef Steer 


points 





Perfect Score 


10 
10 


—-80 


100 


Points 


General Appearance: 40 Points 
Weight—Score according to age 10 


Form—Straight topline and un- 
derline; deep, broad, lowset, 
Sr ee sen 20 

Quality—Firm handling, hair 
fine; pliable skin; dense bone, 
ae fe. ree 10 

Condition—Deep even covering 
of firm flesh, especially in re- 
gions of valuable cuts........ 10 

Temperament — Lymphatic, in- 
clined to fatten....... " 

Head and Neck: 7 Points 

Muzzle—Broad; mouth large; 
jaw wide; nostrils large..... » 

Eyes—Large, clear, placid..... 1 

Face—Short, quiet expression... 1 

Forehead—Broad, full ........ 1 

Ears—Mecdium size, fine texture 1 

Horns — Fine texture, oval, 
BROGIOUE GED ccccccvcscccccce 

Neck — Thick, short throat 
DU Ceee bu eeesataessanaeces 

Forequarters: 8 Points 

Shoulder Vein—Ful] ..... ee | 

Shoulder—Covered with flesh, 
compact on top, smooth...... 3 

Brisket—Advanced, broad, wide 1 


Dewlap—Skin not too Joose and 
drooping . Tr <6 aes 

Legs—Straight, short; arm full; 
shank fine, smooth secaves § 


onte’ yen ¢ ren 
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HIGHT GZ -7aR APART 
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Craig Curtis 


6 


10 


PIN CONES PROMINENT 


tom THane 


Score Card for Dairy Cattle 


Perfect Score 


General Appearance—24 Points 
WMEEED . 55:06 00065:06.6s 00062 
Disposition, quiet, gentle............ 
Form, triangular, wedge-shaped, sym- 

metrical, straight top line......... 
Quality, free from coarseness through- 
out; skin soft, pliable; secretions 
ebundant; hair fine.......cccccics 
Tempérament, inherent tendency to 
dairy performance, showing eco- 
nomic use of food nutrients....... 

Head and Neck—8 Points 
Muzzle, broad 
Jaw, strong, firmly joined........... 
Face, medium length, clean......... 
Forehead, broad between eyes, dish- 

BE Shae dee a.0-0-6 5:00:08. 00 206 4:6 ¥.0.4.60-8 5 
Eyes, large, full, mild, bright....... 
Ears, medium size, fine texture; se- 

cretions oily and abundant, yellow 
color ‘ 


Ss GE ok0aaus-cces 
Neck, long, spare, smoothly joined to 
shoulders, free from dewlap..... 

Forequarters—7 Points 
Withers, narrow, sharp 
Shoulders, sloping, 

SC Rr See ee 
Forelegs, straight, clean, well set un- 
der body 

Body—25 Points 
Crops, free from fleshiness.......... 
Chest, deep, roomy; floor broad...... 
Back, straight, strong; vertebrae open 
Ribs, long, deep, sprung, wide apart. 
Barrel, deep, long, capacious........ 
ee rrr ree 

Hindquarters—12 Points 
Hips, prominent, wide apart......... 
Rump, long, level, not sloping....... 
Pin-bones, wide apart .............. 
Tail, neatly set on, long, tapering... 
Thighs, spare, not fleshy............ 
Hindlegs, well apart, giving ample 

room for udder............ 

Mammary Development—24 Points 


pws ONG TAPERING Tb 


one £608 OCT wees araey 
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Udder, large, very flexible, attached 
high behind, carrying well forward; 
quarters even, not cut up......... 10 

Teats, wide apart, uniformly placed, 
COMPOTION BHD ce sactexcessecsass 4 

Mammary veins, large, tortuous, ex- 
tending well forward, branching... 4 

Mammary Orifices, large ........... 6 

BOR acvsvecseces oe 100 
—R. 8S, Curtis 
Score Card for Butter 
Points 
Flavor . , i. : ; 45 
Body ewes es i % , cots 25 
Color 6244606605 C8 06N SOR SS ODO OR 15 
| PRN ee ee ee rT er Tee 10 
Pac ki ige—sty le and neatness ivweebace 5 
POPSODE MORES ci cveveciacrvceseves 100 points 

Butter should have a clean, mild, creamy 
flavor, with a pronounced but pleasant aro- 
ma The body should be close, solid and 
waxy, and free from buttermilk and undis- 
solved salt. The color should be uniform 


throughout the package, and as to individ- 
ual packages of a lot, and of a natural yel- 
low. The package should be neat, clean and 
attractive. 

How to Judge Butter—The style and neat- 
ness of the package is first noted before it 
has been disfigured or altered. A sample is 
then taken and immediately passed under 
the nose for the purpose of detecting the 
aroma, smell, etc. Those who judge butter 
regularly have a steel butter trier for draw- 
ing the sample. The color tS then examined 
for defects and the brine is examined for 
free buttermilk. The butter is then tasted 
and at the same time tested for undissolved 
salt by holding a smal] amount of butter be- 
tween the tongue and roof of the mouth un- 
til dissolved. Next the body and grain are 
carefully noted. 


| MARKET AND CROP NEWS | 
North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 




















urday, April 27th, as reported to the Division of Mar- 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 
kets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 
3 | 
& 72 = 
: =| sis | 
= 4 | 
si oqis 








| 
$2.00/$1 10 








Charlotte 3.2 ‘ 
Fayetteville i 3 3.00! 3.00 *1. s 
Gastonia val bbs 3.00] 2.00) 3 00} 650 
tlamlet veeeeel 2.28 et a sh eeve 
Maxtom ....... . -00) 
Monroe conesl 
New Bern | 2.50|*2 00) 
Raleigh ....... | 3 00| aevel Veue 
Salisbury ..... L {1 50 “as . 
seotland Neck.| 2.05) 1.15] 2.25)*2.15 
Wilmington. ...| 2.00) 1.07) 1.30) 1.50 
Winston-Salem | ....| .... 1.50} 2.90 
*Sacked. APRS 
Peanuts—per pound: Fayetteville Virginia, 10c; 


14@16ec; Spanish, 
Spanish, 12%c 


Gastonia: Virginia, 


Spanish, lle j 
Virginia, $12%e; 


9@12%e. New Bern: 





Scotand Neck: Maga een 10%e; Spanish, 7c 

Soy Beans—Per bushel: Charlotte, $3.50; Fayette 
ville, $3. 0; New Bern, $2.50; Raleigh, $3.74: Salis 
bury, $3.7 


BUTTER, EGGS, on ‘SE, POULTRY, 


PRICES OF 
HOGS AND PEAN 
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Charlotte 2 $0.18)/$20.00 
i .20) 20.00 


Fayetteville 


$0.50180.5 55| 5|$0.: 5] 
0| , 














-p' 
Gastonia ........+. ‘85! capl wh cant eas! easa0 
=r .40) 45 20.00 
Maxton 50} .50 20.00 
BEOMTOO onc cccsccces 35 és ose 
New Bern 45) .50 1.00 
Raleigh ........ 2 = ete Pee 
Salisbury .......... 45 55 20.00 
Scotland Neck ..... 45 55 3.00 
Wilmington ....... 44] .48) 3 ree Grrr’ oir y 
Winston-Salem ....| .40] .55] .32] ....{ .22/..... 
PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON_SEED AND 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


The contract market has declined about $17.50 per 
bale during the past week. Closing prices were the 
lowest of the week and about $40 per bale lower than 
those of three weeks ago. Spots are neither being 
offered nor bid for, therefore there are no sales. 

Cotton yarns and goods are still firm and scarce at 
the highest prices of the season. 

It appears that the decline was brought about by 
manipulation, that resulted in forcing cotton mer- 
chants to sell contracts at a discount thus putting the 
market down on themselves and bringing about a near 

















panic that some think has not yet reached its cu 
nation. 

Fundamental conditions do not appear to justify 
the decline and it would appear unwise to market 
cotton at this time. 

- Ld 
o 2 es 
ge [ay] 22] & | 3s 
= Sey a2 se S| ss 
& 3s65| 88 | S38) ce 
a2e os Set 2% 
ROR Cm oma oD 
Charlotte ..... 32.00 $0.75 $52.00 3,000 
Fayetteville 35.00 1.05 52.00 3,000 
Maxton 2B errirrc: @rrerere: reereress 
Monroe ....... 32.00 75 SEG fT cicccass 
New Bern ..... SE | cS eccéedel 44.anceeed soedeuee 
Raleigh ....... 25.00 1.05 BEGO 1 cucosecs 
Salisbury .... SOD fb ccccccesh cccnesse) cesses 
Scotland Neck» 28.00 1.05 52.00 3,000 
a Peer Deena | 4 are 











Northern Produce Markets 


Chicago, Ill.—No. 3 white a. $1.75@1.80 (deliv- 





ered in Raleigh, $1.88@1.95); No. 3 eT corn, $1.63 
@1.73 (delivered in Raleigh, $1. 78@1.8 

No. 1 Ww hite Potatoes—Sacked per 100” * Atlanta, 
$1.50@1.75; Birmingham, $1.75@2; Boston, $1.75@2; 
Buffalo, $1.50@ 1.65; Chicago, bulk, $1.20@1.30; Cin- 
cinnati, bulk, $1.50@1.60; Cleveland, $1. 60@1.70; Co- 
ys $1. 50@1.60; Jacksonville, $2@2.20; Memphis, 
$1.7 New Orleans, $1.70@1.80; New York, bulk. 


$1. oe. ‘80; Philadelphia, $1.40@1. 50; Pittsburg, bulk, 
$1.50@1.60; Rochester, $1.75@2; Washington, $1.65@2. 

No. 1 Sweet Potatoes or Yams—In bushel hampers: 
Atlanta, (white) $3.75, (yellow) $4.50; Macon, (white) 
$3.50, (yellow) $4; Savannah, (white) $2.75,- (yellow) 
$3; Augusta, (white) $3, (yellow) $3. 

Butter: New York: 91 score, 434%4@43%c; 90 score, 

43% @42%c; 88 score, Chicago: (‘‘whole 
milk’’) 91 score, 90 score, 4le; (‘‘whole 
milk’’) 90 score, 41%c; (‘‘centralized’’) 88 score, 39@ 
39%c; (‘whole milk’’) 88 score, 39@40%c. Philadel- 
phia: 91 score, 44@45c; 90 score, 43%@44%c; 88 
score, 42@43c. 

Eges—New York: fresh gathered, extras, 38@38%c; 
firsts, 3444@36c; extra firsts, 1 @37 Chicago: 
firsts, 33@33%c; ordinary, 32M33c. 

. Sg gc 24% @25%c. Milwau- 

ee: Daisies, 2 c. cago: Squ , 23@23%e; 
single Daisies, 22% @22%c, ~~ —- Sa 


























Saturday, May 11, 1918] 





HOW TO SAVE TIRE MONEY 


By P. T. HINES 
[This is No. 14 of a series of 16 articles 
on “The Farm Automobile.” No. 15 
will appear in apn early issue.) 


.. cost of tires 
items in 











is one of the very 

largest the automobile’s 
expense account. When some people 
get a new car they firmly believe that 
tire trouble is unavoidable, and there- 
fore do not try to care for the tires 
properly and get as much service as 
possible. If a neighbor gets good 
service from his automobile tires, he 
is “lucky.” If another neighbor gets 
poor service from the same kind of 
tires, he is “unlucky.” As a matter of 
fact, there is no luck at all to the ser- 
vice given. 

There are just three common tire 
enemies—water, light, wear. Let us 
consider the relation of these things 
to tire life: 

The walls or substantial inner por- 
tions of the automobile tire are large- 
ly composed of cotton fabric. When 
tires are new, this fabric is held to- 
gether and completely covered with 
a coat of rubber which is of course 
waterproof. As the tires are used, 
they hit obstructions such as sharp 
rocks, bottles, cans, pieces of glass, 
etc., which cut through the outer 
coating of rubber—and sometimes 
well into the fabric itself—and leave 
the cloth exposed. Then moisture en- 
ters and decay sets in; and later when 
the car hits some rock or bump, the 
tire blows out. 

One of the first things an automo- 





AIR PRESSURE REQUIRED BY DIF- 
FERENT SIZED TIRES 
Diameter Maximum Air Pressure 
of Tire, Weight on Lbs. Per 
Inches Wheels, Lbs Square Inch 
2% 225 50 
3 350 60 
3% 600 70 
4 750 80 
4% 1,000 90 
6 1,000 90 











bile owner ought to buy therefore is 
a small vulcanizer so that such cuts 
as have been indicated may be 
promptly repaired before decay sets 
in. There are also some putty-like 
preparations on the market which do 
very well for filling such cuts as these. 

Then light is another great cause of 
tire damage—and heat goes with it. 
The garage wherea car is stored 
when not in use should be dark, cool, 
and dry. Light seems to start a pro- 
cess of decay in the rubber of a tire 
and when frequently exposed to di- 
rect sunlight for long periods of time, 
the rubber loses its vitality and be- 
comes hard and loses its resiliency. 
When a car is to be left standing out 
for some time, leave it under shade, if 
possible. If this can’t be done, spread a 
robe or something similar over the 
tires exposed to direct sunlight. Spare 
tires usually get the worst treatment 
and covers for spare tires will pay 
well. 

Of course, tires will wear out, even 
with the best of care. It is natural 
that they should wear to a certain 
extent; but it is unnatural for them 
to wear out as rapidly as a great 
many drivers think. This question of 
wear is so important that I believe it 
will be well to give a few suggestions 
as to how it may be reduced a great 
deal :— 

1. Keep tires inflated to the pressure 
recommended by the manufacturers. 
To this end, buy a tire pressure guage 
and use it. Under-inflated tires not 
only wear out quickly but increase 
the gasoline consumption because of 
their greater road friction. 

2. Drive your car at a moderate 
speed, turn corners slowly, and pick 
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your road carefully. From every 
standpoint, it is best to keep the 
speed of a car under 25 miles an hour 
Twenty miles an hour is good speed 
and at this rate one can pick the road 
carefully and avoid a great many 
bumps, cans, bottles, etc., which would 
otherwise not be seen. This speed 
also gives most miles per gallon of 
gasoline. Corners and curves should 
not be’turned when a car is making 
much headway, as excessive strain is 
thrown on the tires. They are liable 
to skid and thus increase the tire 
wear, to say nothing of the danger. 

3. Avoid abrupt starting and stop- 
ping. When the clutch is thrown in 
suddenly, the rear wheels will spin on 
the surface of the road before the car 
gets under way and many miles of 
service will be lost. The same is true 
when the brakes are applied suddenly 
in bringing a car to a stop. The 
wheels are locked and the momentum 
of the car drags them along the road 
for a distance—which is just like 
holding them to a grindstone. It is a 
good rule to control a car as nearly 
as possible by the use of the throttle 
and use the brakes sparingly. Also 
see that the brakes are properly ad- 
justed. Sometimes more pressure is 
brought to bear on one wheel than on 
another and the rear tires do not bear 
an equal amount of strain. Also have 
some garage-man check up on wheel 
alignment occasionally. 


4. The care of inner tubes also de- 
serves a word. Pin punctures in these 
may be repaired either by the use of 
a vulcanizer cement patches. In 
winter, when the tires do not get so 
hot in travel, the cement patches 
give satisfaction. In summer, how- 
ever, they are inclined ‘to work loose 
and vulcanizing is more satisfactory. 
some tire “putties” on the 


or 


There are 

market which are also all right. Spare 
inner tubes should be folded care- 
fully, placed in a box, and talcum 
powder sprinkled over them. This 


powder should also be used freely be- 
tween inner tubes and casings of the 
tires in use. Grease should be kept 
away from both inner tubes and cas- 
ings. 





Push Plan for Later Opening of 
Tobacco Markets 


HOPE our tobacco farmers 

favor and urge the plan for later 
opening of tobacco markets. 

Four-fifths of the tobacco growers 
in my territory do not take time to 
grade their tobacco and put it in mar- 
ketable shape, and hence lose much 


will 


money. By a later opening of the 
markets, the growers would have 


plenty of time to class and put their 
tobacco in the best salable condition. 

August and September are the 
months in which to save feed crops in 
eastern North Carolina, and I have 
known scores of tobacco growers to 
lose their entire feed crop by rushing 
their tobacco to market in those two 


months instead of attending to hay 
crops. 
Many farmers also neglect wheat, 


rye, and oat crops during their rush; 
the warehousemen lose commissions 
by having tobacco sold when it will 
not bring the highest prices; and the 
buyers cannot satisfy their factories 
by sending in tobacco in a poorly 
graded and bad condition. 

I am therefore convinced that ev- 
erybody connected with the tobacco 
business will be benefited if the mar- 
kets will not open so early as they 
have in the past and thus at least give 
farmers time to save their feed, get 
through curing tobacco, and put in all 
grain crops. J. W. BURGE. 

Clinton, N. C. 





Saving Lespedeza Seed 

pS MISSISSIPPI and Louisiana, 

where lespedeza is largely grown, 
the seed are usually saved by making 
a sheet iron pan about four inches 
deep, the width of the mower-cutter 
bar, and some four feet long, this be- 
ing attached to and immediately be- 





hind the cutter bar of the mower. 
Across the top of this pan is placed | 
mesh wire, the meshes being of such 
a size that the lespedeza seed will 
shatter through, the straw remaining 
on the wire The mower is driven 
through the field where the seed are 
to be harvested, a man following im- 
mediately behind the pan with a fork 
agitating the cut lespedeza as it falls 


over the pan, and removing it after the 
seed have been shattered through. 

Seed so saved are generally satis- 
factory for home use, but if they are 
to be put on the market it is usually 
well to run them through a fanning 
mill to blow out the chaff. There is 
now being manufactured a lespedeza 
seed saver, and we will furnish the 
address of the manufacturers on ap- 
plication. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


HE weakness in the speculative cotton 
F market continued with fitful intermissions 
had fallen nearly ten cents 
level attained early in April 
of influences contribu- 


futures 
high 


a variety 


until 
from the 
There were 


ting to force this speculative reaction, and 
very drastic liquidation. Yet very little of 
it had anything to do with the real intrinsic 
merits of the case, or the actual value of 
cotton. Consequently, while futures have 
fallen so violently, spots have refused to fol- 
low, holders preferring to do no more busi- 
ness until the flurry of liquidation has ex- 
hausted itself, and the market returns to 
normal economic conditions. 

Leading influences of depression were the 
persistent talk of price-fixing, the German 
aggressiveness in France, the restrictions on 
exports, an impression that the new crop 
vas getting a favorable start, and a general 
tendency toward reaction Another influ- 
ence which operated to restrain the demand 
for contracts was the keeping of too narrow 
differences on the lower grades Low grades 
have been growing more abundant, and they 
have been ms a rule avoided by mills The 
discount from middling to good ordinary has 
een less than 3 cents, which was less than 
10 per cent, whereas the spinnable value is 
said to be something like 20 per cent less. 
These differences are by law now regulated 
by the differences prevailing in the actual 
spot markets, and so have not been at all 
arbitrary with the future exchanges. The 
truth is, our people have hated to let the 
lower grades be quoted so low; they would 
sell the low grades together with the good 
grades, thus forcing the desirable grades to 
assist in disposing of the undesirable. But 
when making contract delivery, of course 
only the lowest would be delivered, which 


did not suit spinners at all. The remedy is 
to make the Southern grade differences just 
what the intrinsic value calls for. 

Later war developments have 
favorable, and crop prospects less favorable. 
This has resulted in a rallying tendency in 
the market, and futures have recovered sub- 
stantially from the If spots hold 
firm, it will become necessary for futures to 
go back up again, for mills will take all of- 
fered, especially if the inadequate grade dif- 
ferences are corrected. The Savannah mar- 
ket has refused to go below 3344 cents for 
good middling, our holders preferring not to 
sell at all until they can do better. 

W. T. WILLIAMS, 


been more 


lowest. 


Savannah, Ga. 





I have always said and I stick to it, that 
The Progressive Farmer is the best agricul- 
tural paper in the world.—E. C. Sanford, 
Davie County, N. C. 
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Highest Cash prices paid for old 
cotton and btrlap bags. Careful 
grading—quick returns—we pay 
freight. 

Buying and selling of bags is our 
only business. It is your guaran- 
tee of highest prices, full count, 
and courteous treatment. 


Do your bit in helping the Gov- 
ernment conserve the bag supply. 
Buy War Savings Stamps with the 


dollars from your bags. Some 
bags are bringing $10 to $18 per 
hundred. No deductions made for 
Mendable bags. 

Collect all of your bags and ship 
them teday. Or write for price list, 
shipping tags and full information. 


Richmond Bag Co., Inc., 
1110 E. Cary St., Richmond, Va. 
References: 

American National Bank, 
Southern Planter. 





toughest westeee, port Ay 
known; low priced because 
sold direct. Strictly firat 

rade, 1-piece rolls of 108 sq. 
ft. with cement and nails. 
Anybody can lay it. Prices: 
1-Ply, $1.30; 2-Ply, $1.70;3-Ply, 
$2.05. Order now from this advertisement to get 
benefit of present low prices, Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Circular and samples free, 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., *fititono Vae 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and Supply House in Path. 


THRESHING MACHINE 


There's good money 
in threshing for 
market, neigh- 
bors and your 
own needs with a 













OR Golden Harvest 
EASY Thresher, Threshes 
TERMS all kinds of small 


grain, wheat, cow peas, beans, peanuts, etc. With 
few simple attachments will do all your threshing. 
Sizes: 22, 26 and 30inches. Capacity: 20 to 50 bush- 
els wheat per hour. Special free Power Catloag gives 
rock-bottom prices, C Co. or Easy Payment Terms. 


oy R rane Masa Va. 


“The ees Se Mall Order House’ 









With the 
Lightning 
Line. 





Send name today for Catalog. 
Kansas City Hay Press Co., Kansas City, Mo. 








If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Codéperate 
and Double Profits.” 
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GREAT NORTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR = 


OCTOBER 21 to 26, 1918 





RALEIGH, N. C.= 








Supported by the State 
agricultural education of the 
profit for any man, 

This Fair in 1917 received 
the 
and Nation urge Food 
and every man, 


Your state 
national crisis, 
LEARN HOW. 

See the ( 
Clubs, Boys’ 
and Dairying 
Exhibits, 


‘ounty Displays, Boys 
Pig Clubs, Boys’ 
Exhibits, Commercial 


OO 





plete Premium List ready in July. 


Head of the Fair System. 
people—not 


an Official letter of endorsement and thanks from 
United States Food Administration for valuable 
Production and Conservation. 
woman and child must 


3’ Corn Clubs, 
and Girls’ 
Egg 
the most improved tractors and farm machinery, 


PREMIUMS LARGELY INCREASED 


Write Secretary for Advance Premium List of Field Crops now ready. 


Operated solely for the 


a dollar of stock, not a dollar of 


aid to the Government. 


We face a 


do his or her utmost. 


Canning Clubs, Boys’ Potato 
Clubs, Livestock and Fruit 
and Professional Poultry 


Girls 
Poultry 
Displays 


Com- 











C. W. HORNE, Pres. 


C. B. DENSON, Treas. 


oT on on 


JOS. E. POGUE, Sec. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 





To breed on 


Spanish jennets, 
a 


Dixondale 





AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(6 Cents a Word, Gash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this dep gimme of our Eastern edition 


don, Va 


na, Florida and Gec rela), at the rate of 5 


word, number or initial 


aceepted without cash 
remember it would 
for postage. alone to send a letter to each of ‘the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. C 
12 cents a word each insertion. 


New Zealand 


Pure-bred Col 


Leesville, Va 


Pure bred Sec 


stock, five dollars e hy 


TWO OR MORE 


Shx thorn and 1 Polled Durham Bull Calves for Sale 
Carrying blood of Whitehall » 
land Broadnook’s Best . N 
Duroe Hogs—Registered—Pixs, 
tered and graded 
Shawneck Game chickens. 





Georgia. 














ct aamatacel 





For Sale—Duroes 


weeks-old pigs, $¢ 
half Tamworth, 


3 bushels peas « 
T. B. Lindsay, 





Two Used Deering Binders for 
. Price mee and $165. ft 








change for media yn ly outfit with | ‘cut on 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


—eeeenen 





3 also have a nice lot -. Mammoth Yell w soy beans 
at vos dollars bushel in 





or Cheapest Gasoline— 
34 miles per gallon guar- 
) Great power increase 
Big profits selling for us 
Money back guarantee. 
Air- Friction, \ seunaaed Company, 


using our 1918 Carburetor; Canipe, 


Ancona Eggs 
N. ( 


Culberson, 


High Bred Anconas 
Ellenboro, } 


Veautiful Blue 
beautiful. Eggs, 
North Carolina. 





Farmers and Dairymen, 4 
DeLaval cream prsereters on hand, 
new and in good order on which we —--; 
. Beh, 20 on each machine, Pi hn 

, to The John McSween Co. North Car 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED | 


Wanted—Rxperienced milker to milk and 


collect. 





_mollabio Men to Sell Fruit Trees—Ornamental trees, 
» ple asant work, good profits. 


agents w ante Mason sold 18 sprayers and a 


BLAC K SPANISH 


Kk “Ss! anis sh = 
es, $1.25 






lina 


Gray | Afric: an 
Turner, Witt, Va. 


~ Silver Spangled 
J. F 


~ Pure-bred WwW hite | 
Laura Morgan, 





and expenses for right man. 





LIVESTOCK 


Single Comb 


postpaid. Plant 


Pure- bred Brown Lesiorn ges for Sale—$ 
15; $7 per 100. : £ Cc 


Single Comb 


stock. Eggs, fifteen, 
North ( ‘arolina. 


Standard Tred ad Buf Leghorns— 
$2 for 15 Cottage Home 
North Carolina. 








Single Comb 


Northern winter layers. 
$1, and raring 5 
Crouse, 








For Sale—30 Berkshire shoats, 11 to 13 weeks, leh ME nc: 


-, ( » ; : “pena 

Gold Hill Stock Farm, North Carolina 
DUROC-JERSEYS 

= Quality Duroc Gilts sue — bred. 





chix, 


_ For Sale— Reg giste red Duroe- Jersey ag are 50 each. 
Dur xe t. Pis=8 weeks | old, 
fe 


»-Jersey Pigs of Excellent B peotine— 
Write your wants to Hickory Grove Farm, . , 
. N ™ Cook strain 
Defender Boars—Fine s . 
i ; younger ones cheaper. 





" goed color ‘and ne 





Vigorous em Chicks 
horns, by parcel post pre paid, 
100. 100 per cent safe 
Eighth year. 


Baby Chicks—Single 

from our extra fine, 
have won first prize i 
each, in lots 25 
chix ready for 
guaranteed, 


For Sale—B we Orpington ; pai $1.5 
Bloom Kendall, 


Single ( ‘omb 1 


For Sale—One-year-old Cook strain | 
hens, $1.50 each. a 5 
Donald, Sanford, 


Bult Orpingtons Pay- 








~ For Bale— Registered “Essex male Digs. 
eac h. 


$1 for 15 


hibition Red “Fane —Bau ed. ‘ 
50; utility, $1.75 per 
‘. Deaton, Salisbury, v 





 Pure- bred H ami shire 





RHODE 


Rhode Island Reds 
Meridian College, 


Exges—Remainder of ig ig 
», delivered, } 











Hampebire hee for Sale—Boars, 
Nutwood Hampshire Farm, 


Hampshire Pigs—Singles, 


POLAND-CHINAS 





Exggs—May Ist, 


Reds, half price, 
way Farm, 


Stony 


Single Comb Rede— Blue gee 
color, bred to lay. 
U. W. Long, Tobaccoville. 


Single Comb Reds—Cherry Red cockerel, 
first Chicago pen 
yearling hens 
$3 fifteen. 





ge Po land- China Pig - —Best t ig , bone breed- 
. 8. C. 





Barred 
Map! eville, 











ed, year and a halt old bull, 


Plymo wy 


Stacy’s P oultry 


Barred Rocks, 
limited Order 














Registered Helstein 
Knapp Farm, ——— 


gy ae el Ringlet 
Order tode 
Slope Ray tah, Salisbury, 
Sarre Rock Hggs at $1.25 for 
for 45; $5 for 3 i 
Edna L. Minton, % 


Buff Plymouth 


over 200-egg mark. 
$2 per 15. L. F. 











Purebred Resiacred Holsteins- 





Giant ee he 


35e each; 
th Carolina 





Write for particulars. 


FF ine Max Cows—High grade young Jerseys. 


stock, 


~ White Wyandottes—Eggs, 
Punch, Newton, 


Champion White | 3 
layers, $1.50. Whitedotte Poultry Farm, 8 
White Wyandottes—Bred 

with record, £ 25 
prepaid; 45, $4.50. 





walla, sire grandson of Nob! e Fern's. Rat dams pure- 
also “some calves from rezis stered ‘dame and sire 


Satisfaction guarar teed or money 





HORSES AND JACKS 


Shetland Ponies ~ Sale—Or wy for  qeaistered 
_N. 


bushel lots, 
Roper, ‘f 





SEEDS AND ) PLANTS 


eee 





Choice Mammoth 
here. ©, E. Mann, 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans as 25 
three dollars bushel, f.o. b. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


owner of {gree Jos Choice Recleaned Mammoth Yellow a seems. Write 
Mott N 


Caponize Your Surplus Cockerels 


| PID v« you ever, 


fancy bull beef, 
sheep, it is not the old ram you pick 











y Bes canes Mammoth Yellow) 
‘$i. Brier Hill “plantation, 





rooster, allowed to run and feed just 


» for price and particulars 
a. 





relation to a capon that bull beef 
old ram mutton does to high-grade, 





Southdown lamb. 


If you have been running an incu- 
bator, as you should, and can yet for 





> and Sugar Drip cane 


“Deep Springs Farm,” ‘ 
Cc. » Southern Grown—Field run 
For best "results and germination, 
that has been grown in the 8S 3 
Johnson grass and other impurities. 


velop into good pullets, giving a g 


accompany all orders. Kirby Seed Company, 





you are more likely to find pullets and 
cockerels about equally divided. 
don’t need any males at all for your 
table eggs, for eith- 


$i per 15 by parcel post. 
C 





Two. ee Sey Chufas— 
J WwW. s. 


flock of layers of 





breeding pens, probably not over five 

males out of a hundred will be need- 
What will you do with the 95? 

It has been repeatedly demonstra- 

ted that a cockerel, caponized at two 


Re ad my - aidvertiae ment, 
he 50. 





For Sale—Well bred, « 





—Large ear with firm solid 


. wen bred and selected, makes fine yield on ordi- 





cocks of same age by one third or 
This growth will be attain- 
ed with less feed and the flesh of the 
i such high quality that in 
the large city markets they bring, by 
pound, double the price 
or cockerels, or more. 


Seed Corn for Sale— 
Punch, W. 











Black -eyed Peas | for Sale—C. 








_ For Sale—Several ees bushe Is cowpeas. 5 
B s without any trouble. 


The operation of caponizing is very 
i The instruments 
few, a complete set costing from $2 
$3, and full instructions for their 
use accompanies every set. 





Ss, 
ok ree Poultry “Waren 


"100 ¥ Bushe Is WwW hipyoorvil peas | 
Carl Gilliland, Siler 





bred-to-lay Leghorns, though a beginner might consume ten, 


and the after-treatment is simply to 
feed them right. 


AN Our. “Peas “Are in Good a Foy 
Germination pocremnced. No orders acc epted for less 


., Mixed pees, ng 80 per bushel ; 
35: 





Alabama Les orn ¥ arms ¢ c 0., | 





The best time to perform the oper- 


the cockerels from the pullets. 





All About ~ Papershell Pecan << 


Cc laude n_ Company, _Lumberton, 





busy as they should hatching, 
next three months every surplus male 
should be caponized, and thus insure 
more than double the net profit on 





~ For years my hens haye clear- 





.50 for fifty. 





Early Triumph Sweet Potato Plants 





Hoover Appeals to Negroes 


ECOGNIZING the Negro as a great 
economic factor and hence a great 
United States Food 
Administrator Hoover has addressed 
a special appeal to the 12,000,000 Ne- 
groes of the country to heed the ap- 
peal of the Food Administration in 
the matter of food conservation and 
The appeal follows: 
“Our nation is engaged in a war for 
To win this war 





Aneluc aing my be st Re ds, Georgia Potato Plants—Can 





arte Plan: s—Porto ay and a few 
J. A. 





military factor, 


Potato Plants— T rium] h, 





—consist of first Bpartanbure 
Miss Sadie Covington, W: 


food production. 
its very existence. 
we must save food, grow great crops 
substitute other 
foods for those most easily shipped 
to our associates in this war and our 
own soldiers in France, thousands of 
whom are men of your own race. The 
Food Administration realizes that the 
Negro people of this Nation can be of 
the utmost help in food conservation 
food production. 
woman and child can render a 
definite service by responding to the 
appeal and instructions of the Food 
Administration 
The Negroes have shown them- 
selves loyal and responsive in every 
Their greatest oppor- 
tunity of the present day, to exercise 
this loyalty, is to help save and grow 
I am confident that they will 
suggestions of the 
Food Administration and thus prove 
again their patriotism for the win- 
ning of the war.” 


for Hatching 








of foodstuffs 

















eeorte Rico pally Plant 3 N 








Nancy Hall ne Dooly Yam = ie $2.50 per thou- 








| Porto Rico Potato | P eae rong and he ath. 





Every Negro 


or otato Plan ts—E arly 





g ‘yielding and money 





$ . ‘or shipment May 25. 


of Bones Evia Early | 





Dismukes’ Potato Plants—Ready ‘ national crisis. 


from selected genuine 


? ) , Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants—Ship- 
ments from May Ist to June 


PPL ILI Oe 


See ed Sox soy seans— — Delivered, 
dard, ttlefield, N. — ———————— 
=" —— Norton Yam, Porto — at $2.75 





to you by parcel post in any 
our plants to be what you order. 
r terms are cash with order. an 
Carlisle Seed & Plant Farms, 


If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to subscribe. 





We book future or- 






























1918] 


POTATOES | 


Saturday, May lI, 











oes for Fall Crop—Fall grown stock, 
potatoes Will stand ship- 
nment be planting food croy 

should enable every farmer in | 


one bushel of potatoes for the 
Mc yuntait $1.90 per bushel; 











; Green Mountain, $1.75; Peach 
Rose, $1.75 This stock is sold 
please send check, money order 
No orders accepted for less 
y now, do not wait until prices 
get scarce By doing this you 
s on hand for planting whe u 
Kirby Seed Company, G: ey 
SUDAN GRASS 
Recleane i § sSudan—Hundred -p und lots, 22% cents 
le qual tities, 25 cents, f.o.b. HL. A, Davidsoi m, Lub 
bock, Texas. Coe 
~ TOMATOES 
Karliana and Ponderosa Tomato Plants—50c 100, 
postpaid Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C 
Fine Tomato Plants—1,000 expressed, $1; 100 post 
. 25e; 1,000 postpaid, $1.50. Plant Farm, Ulah, 
1 Carolina 
ions of Tomato Plants Ready Now—Swne, Acme, 
na, $1.50 per 1,000 Also Bermuda onion and 
plants, $1 per 1,000 Good plants—ca efully 
shipped promptly John Aldridge, Tallahas 








SEEDS AND PLAN TS. s 
Sale— — beans and Fie ld Write 
& Rhodes, Washington, N. C. ‘ . 
Cabbage Plants —$1 per thousand; po- 





peas. 









T nato and 
tato, Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N ee 
oo Peas, $3 bushel; Irish Potatoes, mixed va- 
rieties, $1.35, cash with order Luther Cobb, Culber- 
son, N. C 


Fine Tomato and Cabbage Plants—$2, postpaid, 50¢; 





600 postpaid, $1; 1,000 by express, $1 Walter Parks, 
Pisgah, 

For Sale—One and two-crop acre peas, $5.50 per 
bushel. Bermuda onions, $3.25 per 30-quart crate. 
Address H. J. Green, Live Oak, Fla. 


Speckled Nine ty-Day Ve Ivet Neans—$1.90 per “‘bush- 
el. White Spanish peanuts, ec per pound Osceola 
beans, $3 per bushel. Paul Farkas, Ga. j 
Now—Choice cowpeas, sorghum seed, 
beans, soy beans. All varieties. Any quantity. 
est prices Write or wire Chattanooga Feed 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


Albany, 
velvet 
Low- 

Co., 


~ Buy 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico. Tomato 


Plants—Potato, 
plants, all leading varieties, three dollars per thousand; 
10,000 and over, two seventy-five Eggs, Pepper and 
Cabbage plants. Satis ‘faction | ee Enterprise | 


Com) any, Inc., Sumter, 8. 


For Sale—Fifteen bushels mixed iron peas and soy 
beans at three dollars bushel, bags extra. Also fifteen 
bushels choice Mammoth soy beans out of our selected 
seed for past five years at four dollars bushel. Pilot 
Stock Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Tomato and Frost-proof Cabbage I 
sipments Flat Dutch, Drumhead, Wakefield, $1.50 
per 1,000, by parcel post or express collect. Tomato | 
plants, Stone and Trucker’s Favorite, $1.50 per 1,000. 
Wholesale and retail growers, Clark Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga 


Plants—Prompt 





Whippoorwills, Mixed, $3; 
Rippers, $3.30; Whites, 
$3.90; Goodman’s field 
Amber, Orange, Sager 


Peas for Sale—Taylors, 
Black, Brabham, Clay, Red 
$3.80; Mammoth Yellow Soys, 
selected seed corn, $2.80. Early 
Drip cane seed, $3. Cash, Goality guaranteed. 
Caulter, Connelly’ ‘3 Springs, N. Cc 


For Sale—300 bushels of sound and bright Iron 
peas, sacked in good sacks and delivered anywhere in 
North or South Carolina for $3.35 per ‘bushel. Also 
10 bushels White Tennessee Crowder peas at the same 
price. Send us your orders. We can a promptly. 
Address C, A. Ellerbe Co., Rembert, 8. 


Fulwood’s Tomato Plants—Five million nice, stalky, 
field-grown tomato plants, ready April 10th and after. 
Varieties: Earliana and Livingston Globe. Prices, by 
mail, postpaid: 100 for 50c; 500 for $1.50; by express, | 
not prepaid: 1,000 to 4,000, at $2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 
9,000 at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 to 20,000 at $1.50 per 
1,000; 25,000 and over at $1.25 per 1,000. Sweet po- 
tato plants ready after April Ist. Varieties, Porto 
Rico and Nancy Hall. Prices: $3 per 1,000, by ex- 
press. Prompt shipments. P. Fulwood, Tifton, 
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BREEDERS’ CLUB 
OF MARYLAND 
Thursday, May 16, 1918 


AT FAIRGROUNDS 


FREDERICK, MD. 


Sale to Commence at 10 0’clock. 








FOURTH CONSIGNMENT SALE OF 
‘ef HOLSTEIN-FREISIAN 





HEAD REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 





S$ 


Included in the offerings will be the son of a 34- 


pound cow, his three ne 
pounds butter in 7 days. 





EROHESEGGGHORRORERRRRGRERE 


dams with A. O. records 





vith a 2-year-old record of 22! 


Pontiacs and is due in June. 


arest dams averaging 34.44 


Four daughters of King Concordia Pontiac from 
up 
three-year-old granddaughter of Pontiac Korndyke 
» pounds butter 
400 pounds milk in 7 days at 2 years with first calf. 
She is bred to a 30-pound grandson of King of the 


to 32 pounds. A 


choice 
and 





The Best in Breeding and Individuality Ever Offered to the Breeders and Dairymen of the South 
Granddaughters of King Segis, 


Heavy milking A. R. O. cows fresh or soon due. 
A grand lot of heifers from A. R. O. dams. 
young bulls. 


All animals 6 months old and over will be tuber- 
culin tested by the 
sold subject to retest by said Bureau within 60 days. 

Write today for your Cata!og and make arrangements to attend this sale 
W. P. MORSELL, Sale Manager, Frederick, Md. 
Frederick is 45 miles west of Baltimore on the B. & 0O., Pa., and W. Md. Railroads. 


COL. GEO. W. BAXTER, Auctioneer 


SS 


; ne Hengerveld De- 
Kol, King of the Pontiacs and Rag Apple Korn- 
dyke 8th. 


A few 


Bureau of Animal Industry or 




















Championships. Write for literature. 








“Reasonable people must and will concede that Angus 
cattle have more flesh, or inner muscle, on an average 
than any other beef breed. Since the earliest American 
Fat Stock Shows—the first just forty years ago—I have 
watched with both eyes and felt with my hands for what 
give certain results. The thing is plain to all intelligent 
cattle-growers. Why? It is not the size of the eye of beef 
in loin and rib alone, but flesh in abundance permeates the 
wholo carcass, so the plates and brisket cuts are treated 
with equal regard by the respective purchasers.”’ 
The practical packer buyers and butchers who judge the 
world’s greatest stock show, the International Live Stock 
Exposition, agree with “Uncle John’s” findings. At the 16 Internationals, Aber- 
deen-Angus steers have won over all breeds the following honors: 15 out ef 16 
carcass Grand Championships, 13 out of 16 Fat Carlot Grand Championships, 11 out 
of 14 fat steer herd Grand Championships, and 10 out of 16 single steer Grand 


AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDER’S ASSOCIATION, 817 °- F,Bxchange. CHICAGO. 














~ MISCELLANEOUS _ 


PPR APPL APPAPAARALAIIII 
“For § Sale—200 Bales Corn Stover. 1 F. Ww. Graves, 
Mebane, N. C 


~Bees—In new Root 10-frame hives, 
per colony. Dalrymple Farm, Lexington, 


Wool—No lot 


complete, $10 
. Cc 

too small. Corre- 
Morristown, Tenn. 

complete line, all 
W. Woolfolk, Fort 


Wanted Southern 
spondence solicited. J. E. Harris, 


For Sale—Spray materials, a 
kinds for fruits and vegetables. J. 
Valley, Ga 


If You Want Lowest Wholesale Prices or Feed and 
Groceries, write Winston Grain Co., Winston, N. 
enclosing stamp for reply. We sell anybody at = A 
sale pp 





ices 
Wheat Feeds Are All Exhausted—No more to be had 
Try our ‘‘Famous’’ Gubernut Feed Meal, fifty dollars 


per ton. Better hog and cattle feeds than wheat feeds. 
Cash with order. Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, 
orth 1 Carolina, 


PRINTED STATIONERY | 





100 2 clio postpaid. Printer, B, Bear 
Creek, N. C. 

“If we do not do your printing we both lose.’ ~ Ask 
us for samples and prices. Printing } 


Oxtord Orphanage, N 








TAYLOR PLANTATION 


Taylor Plantation Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent Families. 


You know there is 


no better blood than these famous proven families. 
Write for Deseriptions and Prices. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 





== Supply your neighbors. 


i 


=== 
== 


WRITE 


and Catalog is free. 
== __ BEN LOMOND FARM, 


i 


MAKE MONEY V4 Breeding Supreme Berkshires 


Our sows averaged nine pigs per litter. 
Average weight of sows 450 pounds. 


Box 35. 


Mature early. Our Booklet 


ROCK CASTLE, VIRGINIA, 









O. I. C's. 
OR eee 
0. 1. C.’s—Choice Pigs 8 to 10 weeks old at $i8— 
Pairs no akin at $35. All registered. All of these 
pigs are out of choice, heavy-weight sows and sired by 
five outstanding boars, including the Champion at 
Virginia State Fair. 1917. Stock must be as represent- 


ed or money refunded. 
R. @. OWEN, Phone 2406, R. F.D.1, Bedford, Va. 


—0O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


————_—P_—Yaee 











— BIG BONED POLAND-CHINAS — | 


breeding. 


Extra Good Pigs ready to ship. Largest 
Don't 


Cholera immune for life and pedigree furnished. 


write unless interested in the best 
Gallion, Ala. 


S. R. THOMPSON, 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


wane 





1 om e@ering © am- 
ber of young bulla, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS ce be 


ete: »  -» ---- eines 




















HOLSTEINS 








The Short Cut to 
Greater Dairy Profits 


in these days of high feed prices 
is better cows The quickest way 
to get better cows is to 
O PURE , ] : 
a ‘ “ H st > 
W nN a BRED O S ein 
In a recent test daughters of a pure- 
u bred Holstein bull’ increased | milk 
95 pe cent; granddaughters 
245 per a ye. scrub dams 
Write for free informa- 





tion about this profit- 
able breed. No obliga- 
| tion—we have nothing 


to sell. 

The Holstein - Friesian 
Association of America, 
Bx 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 




















—— HOLSTEIN CALVES —— 
10 HEIFERS AND 2 BULLS 
15-16ths pure, 5 weeks old, nicely marked, and 
from heavy milkers. $25 crated for shipment any- 
where, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
SEND ORDER OR WRITE, 


EDGEWOOD FARMS, 


Whitewater, Wisconsin. 














——RICHLY onee Seaterense HOLSTEINS—— 
ages and sexe 
Young Service Bults from Heavy “Producing Dams 
Our Success on the show circuit, and in making large 
official record, insures their high standard. 
Reasonable Prices. Dependable Warrantry. 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 








JERSEYS 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


For Sale:—Five 

sons of Interested 

Prince 2d 95708. 

Out of Register of 

Merit dams. They 

are the kind that 

spell herd im- 

yaa )=6provement. 
AYER & McKINNEY 

300 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE _| }3"tiut"orlic*sctze"viog “Melee fe “Wk 
No akin; prolific, large kind. edigrees free. rite | 
Aan ~ for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable J. D. BLACKWELL, FAVETTE. wreseuRl. 
Virginia Farm Specialist—Write tor ‘tree ~eatalos. F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. | TT best 
| Both sexes. all ages, 
— > Beis ~ snout Bo oe “near J Apex, with ex- Booking Orders for 0. |. C. Pigs | ANGUS CA L mag yy A 
é 4 a, . Bi # “sf . . . ha 
cellent aweltipe. Reasonable price. R. E. Prince, Ready ‘. ship in March, | eervios by Lg col artes Ot aonawen avatatem “a 
Raleigh, N. Cee nll May, ges — old, $18 | istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1986 Be. 
Farm ands Tint us sub-divide and sell your farm ecdigreed 1 od Died Gil! ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 
at auction. Personal attention given each sale. Talk 5 oe 100- ‘ $35: 125-B 
it it over with us. Prince Realty Co., Kaleigh, N.C. Boars, $40; bred Sows, $85 to $125, “registered. neg 
Farm Lands—We have customers for country homes | W. |. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. DURHAMS 
with 50 to 500 acres you have something good 
within 125 miles of Raleigh, tell us about it. Prince 
Realty Co., Raleigh, N. Cc, POLAND-CHINAS 


Farm for Sale—390 Acres—In Habersham | County, 
Georgia. Fine for livestock, general farming, or fruit. 
On main road; rural delivery at door; 4% miles from 
county seat, three miles from railroad. Nine-room 
house, including bathroom. Good cellar; fine well; 
Water system. Fine large barn and implement shed. 
Nice home orchard started. Reason for selling, sons 
in the army. Don’t delay. Write at once. Snare & 
Sons, Mt. Airy, Ga. 





bi DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Big type quality, prolific. Weanling pigs, 8 to 10 


_— ~ 


Zz Jones’ Big Ox Herd of 
Registered Poland-China Pigs 


At Bargain Prices. The best living blood repre- 
sented in my herd. Safe delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write me for price and description 


before you buy. 
E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 
= — 

















Weeks old, $20 single, or $38 a pair. Young gilts and 
oars, weight 125 pounds at $35 each. Pedigreed 


Ready to ship May Ist. 
WwW. P. GIBBS, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA. 


TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTHS All Ages. English, Canadian 
or American Bred. 
LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH. 

DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 

















FOR SALE 


Poll Durham a ond Heifers—Eligible to reg- 
istration. few grade Poll Durhams 
and_ Shorthorn ° Heifers. 5 to 8 months old. 

Grom, vans 4 Lambs — 15- 1éths pure-bred. 

Single Comb Rhode tsland Red Eggs—American 
Beauty strain, $1.50 per siting of 15, de- 
livered by parcel post. 


Cc. J. JACKSON, 





HORATIO, S. C. 








‘—Jersey Bull Calves for Sale— 


Calves out of cows with 400 pounds or more butter 
fat per year, by Eminent 19th, and he by Eminent, 
one of the breed’s great sires. Sired by Sans Peur 
of Sheomet, with two nearest dams averaging 
9,748 pounds of milk and 591 pounds butter per 
year. Address 

Department of Animal Husbandry and Dairying, 
STATE COLLEGE, West Raleigh, N. c. 














HEREFORDS 


LAP LLLP PPP 





~~ 


SHORTHORNS 


OO OOOO? 





— POLAND-CHINA BOAR — 


BIG FAIRFAX 274281 

Volume 70 American Poland-China Record. Sire, 
Bix On; dam, Lady Fairfax; grand sire, Grant’s 
Wonder. This is a fine growing hog. We are get- 
ting $40 pr. for his pigs eight to ten weeks old. 
Weigh gross about 300 pounds, price $80, f.o.b. 
Greensboro 

GREENSBORO NURSERIES & STOCK FARMS, 
John A. Young & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 








Columbia, South Carolina. 





HERD HEADERS 
Donald Blackstone, by 
Beau Donald 88rd. Vic- 
tor Fairfax, by Roland 
Fairfax. 

TEN BULLS ready for 

service. TWENTY BRS, open and bred. 

THIRTY CALVES, both sexes. 

SHETLAND PONIES, all ages. Write us. 
BUFORD, @A. 


BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 











Raymond, 
H 





REGISTERED SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Have for Sale a few unusually 
Fine Animals. 
Come and examine. 
SHEDDEN FARMS, 
Georgia. 
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rE 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 341 Fourth Avenue: 
‘ ’ : : Chicago Office, 1341 Conway Building. 
. ‘ SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
» St; onths, SO cents; f montis, 25 tt: Long-term stibéeriptions: twe years, 
He enter’ vowk " * Clubs of re, a 


7 five yours, $3: or more without agent's commissions; 50 sents. 
oreiga subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50, All subscriptions ‘‘stop when out.’’ 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


ald subsefiber and ofe wew subseriber, if sent togetier, can get The Progressive Farmer one 
year for $1.50. A elut of tiiree yearly stibseriptions; if sent together, all for $2. 


Reliubility of Every Advertisement Guaranteed 


Ww" WILE positively make the loés sust#ined by any substriber as @ result of fraudulent mis- 
répresent#tfons made in The Progressive Fatmer oh the part of any advertiser who proves to be a 
Geliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between réliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any cases of actually fraudulent dealings; we will make goo 
to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee are, that the claim for 
loss shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appeats in our paper and after 
the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purthase price of the article in 
question, nor aggtegate over $1,000 off any one advertiser; that our liability does not apply when firm 
or individual becomes bankrupt; and that the subscriber must say when writing each acivertiser: “‘! 
am writing you as af advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all 
advertising it omrries.’’ 

















CASH PRIZES FOR SILO EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


this number we invite experience letters from our readers, tell- 
just how the silo has been of value to them in livestock farming. 


For the best letter we offer a cash prize of $5, $3 for the second best, 
and prizes of $1 each for the five next best. Letters must not be more 
than 300 to 400 words in length and must be to the point. We will also 
pay for good clear silo pictures. 


M* 25 The Progressive Farmer issues a “Silo Special,” and for 


Letters must reach us not later than Saturday, May 11. Send your's 


today. 














If Your Subscription Expired 
IN APRIL 


This may be the last issue you will receive, as our sub- 
scription a will begin at once to take off all April 


expirations. you receive one or two issues in May, 
do not think your subscription will be continued as all 
April expirations will be killed as fast as our force can 
get to them. 


We dislike very much to take a name off of our list, 
because we regret to losea friend, even for one issue, 
and in addition to this, it costs us to take your name off 
our list, and then re-enter after you have missed one or 
two issues. 


You Can Save Us This Expense 


Look at the label on your paper and if it reads ‘‘April- 
18’’, send us your renewal today. You need each issue 
of The Progressive Farmer, and the demand is so great 
we cannot enter your renewal to begin with back num- 
bers, if you let your name be killed on the list before 
you renew. 


The Editors have promised that The Progressive Farmer 
will be bigger, better and brighter during 1918, and you 
will miss something worth while if you let your sub- 
scription be taken off of our list. $1.00 will renew The 
Progressive Farmer for one year (52 issues) and it is an 
investment that will pay big dividends during the coming 
year. ($1.50 for 2 years; $2.00 for 3 years.) 


Should you request it a binder will be sent with a 3-year 
renewal for $2.00. Say “‘serid binder.”’ 








USE THIS COUPON 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


for which renew my 








F enclose §............... 


_..years. My subscription 


r 


; ? ili 
A Se 


subscription for 


expires 





——" 
hrm 


Name _ 
Post Office 


State 


SO NOE EE ame ee en 





Route 























puetee 





Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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| fairs is 





Drawing a Crowd to the Community 

Fair 
OBJECTION that 
having community 
hard to “draw” a 
crowd, “At the county, district, or 
state fairs,” they say, “it, is different, 
and people will go priinarily to see 
the shows and look at the exhibits as 
a secondary matter. We've got to 
have the non-educational and amus- 
ing shows in order to get a crowd as- 
sembled to look at our non-amusing 
and educational exhibits.” In other 
words, the fair is a sort of sugar- 
coated, educational pill! 

This is something that cannot be 
ignored in connection with the com- 
munity fair, and we must remember 
that “men must be taught as if you 
taught them not, and things unknown 
propos’d as things forgot.” The very 
people who most need to be educa- 
ted and inspired by a community fair 
are the ones hardest to get interested 
in it. It is therefore advisable to use 
some method of getting as large an 
attendance as_ possible, especially 
among indifferent and lukewarm peo- 
ple. 

In order to do this, part of the day 


some people 
against 
that it is 


raise 


| should be given to things of an amus- 
| ing and recreational nature—such as 
| running contests, tennis matches, po- 





tato rages, catching a greased pig, 
baseball game, etc..—that would be 
harmless yet amusing and attractive. 

Then some tents could be erected 
and “shows” given by local talent. 
Have different persons represent a 
gypsy fortune teller, a “little woman” 
(some child dressed up for the occa- 
sion,) a “fat man,” and a “wild man.” 
Such things as these would make a 
“barrel of fun” and yet be quite harm- 
less. 

Arrangements should also be made 
to sell peanuts, popcorn, lemonade, 
grape juice, ete., the profits from all 
refreshments and amusements going 
to some form of school improvement. 

Then at night, a good play might 

be given in the school auditorium. 
This should preferably be of a humor- 
ous or diverting nature—for people 
will have had enough serious features 
during the day when judges are 
awarding prizes and discussing the 
merits and demerits of the various 
exhibits. 
_Above all things, don’t have a dry 
address or lecture during such a fair. 
People are not in the right spirit for 
such things then and it is both unfair 
to them and the speaker—who would 
receive a more interested hearing and 
be more fully appreciated at some 
other time. A demonstration is all 
right but not a lecture. H. 





Community Fair a Great Influence 
for Good 


($2 Prize Letter) 

N OCTOBER 7, 1916, we held the 

first community fair in this county 
at Hickory Flat. Only those residing 
in the school district were allowed to 
contest for prizes, which were made 
up of cash, merchandise, and ribbons, 
contributed by the people of the dis- 
trict. Of course those outside were 
allowed to exhibit anything they 
wished, but not in the contest. 

A committee was appointed to raise 
the premium fund and divide it, to of- 
fer prizes, first, second and third in 
some cases. The exhibits were’ such 
as anything grown on the farm in the 
community,—the best pure-bred cat- 
tle and hogs, also best grades, art 
craft, fancy work, canned goods, old 
relics, etc. 

Dinner was served on a long table 


| in the grove, after which judges were 


appointed to judge exhibits and 
award prizes. 

Athletic games were played on the 
grounds in the afternoon and prizes 
awarded best players. 

We had a large attendance from 
other communities, and everybody en- 
joyed the day and went home with 
the intention of “being better next 
time.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


All present pronounced it 
but of course we made 
takes The best way to overcome 
these is to hold a fair and get the ex- 
perience It will do good in many 
ways. GEO. W. SMITH. 


Standing Rock, Ala. 
| A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 
A Legacy for Your Children 


FARMER we knew died sometime 

ago. All his life he had but one 
ambition—to make money to leave his 
only son. This boy was kept out of 
school, away from the society of boys 
and girls of his own age, and made to 
work and toil that the harvest of dol- 
lars might be increased. A flower 
garden was*never planted because it 
“wasn’t worth anything” in dollars 
and cents. Conveniences were never 
placed in the home “because they 
cost too much.” 


a succ ¢ 
some 


’ 


mis- 








When a neighbor once asked this 
farmer why he worked so-hard and 
was so miserly, he replied: “I am 
doing it that my boy may be ‘fixed’ 
for life.” 

“Fixed for life!” What a joke for 
the grim gods of fate! So this farm- 
er died and the son inherited his 
money. Here was a boy who had re- 
ceived no education, who had been 
held down to hard labor by an ob- 
stinate father as though he were a 
beast of burden, suddenly freed from 
the iron rule to which he had been 
subjected, and with a small fortune 
that was his own. He also had 
no idea of the value of money, and 
began to spend it not only for worth- 
less things but for immoral purposes. 
In other words, lacking training in 
mind or character, his was 
used not only in ways that did not 
help, but in ways that pulled him 
down. 


very 


money 


The boy would have been better off 
with a high school education and one 
year at his state agricultural college 
and not a cent of money. A legacy 
of money is of uncertain value, but a 
legacy of education—equipment with 
which to fight the battles of life—is 
something that will not be spent fool- 
ishly or squandered. 

This farmer slaved to make money 
for his son whom he allowed to grow 
up a fool—and the fool and his money 
were soon parted. 





County Fairs in Our Territory 








GEORGIA 
County Fair Association, 
> . B. Fryer, secy. 
ouglas County Fair. Agssociati 
Nov. 12-16. Melvin Tanner, secy. wise 
Dublin—-Cenfral Ga. Colored People’s Fair 
Association. Nov. 4.9. EB. D,. Newsome, secy. 
Box 298. es iy 
Eastman—Dodge County Fair Association 
Oct. 14-19. James Bishop, Jr., 
Gainesville—Gainesville Fair 
Oct. 8-12. 8S. O. Smith, secy. 
_ Lyons Toombs County Fair Association 
Nov. 5-8. TT. Y. Williford, secy.-mer, : 
Macon—Middle Ga. Colored Fair Associa- 
tion. Nov. 12-22, R. E. Hartley, secy, 
Cotton Avenue. ~ 
Rome—North Ga, Fair 
8-12. C. D. Meadows, secy. 
Sandersville—Washington County Fair As- 
sociation. Oct, 8-12, Dr. Sam H, She rard, 
secy. 
Statesboro—Bulloech County Fair Associa- 
tion. Oct. 22-26. V. F. Whatley, secy, 
FLORIDA 
Butler—Bradford County 
November 12-16 


Blakely—EHarly 


secy, 


Association 


ed 
457 


Association. Oct. 


Lake 
ciation, 
ter, secy. 

Molino—Molino Agri. Fair 
Oct. 8-11. C. G. Hall, secy. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Kinston—Kinston Fair 
2-25. E. B. Lewis, secy. 
Mount Airy—Surry County Fair 
tion., Inc. Sept. 24-27. Edw. M. 
secy. 
Rocky Mount—Rocky Mount 
1-4. George B. Horne, secy. 
Roxboro—Person County Fait Association. 
Oct. 8-11. R. N. Featherston, secy, 
Spray-Leaksville — Rockingham 
Fair. Oct. 1-5. Cc. Robertson, 
Spray, N. C. 
Sylva—Jackson County Fair 
Sept. 30-Oct. 3. A. J. Dills, secy. 
TarbofO—Coastal Plain Fair Association. 
Oct. 29-Nov. 1. C. A, Johnson, secy, 
Winston-Salem—Winston-Salem Fair 
sociation. Oct, 1-4. G. E. Webb, secy, 
VIRGINIA 
Va. Agri. & Indust, 
R,. Willard Banes, 


Fair Assoe 
Chas. H, Regis- 


Association, 
Association. 


. Oct. 


Associa- 
Linville, 


Fair Co. Oct, 


County 


Pose s . 
secy., 


Association, 


As- 


Southside 
Oct, 15-19. 


Petersburg 
Exhibit, Ine. 
secy., Box 32. 
Richmond—Virginia 
tion, Inc. Oct. 7-12 
Room 7 Mutual Bidg. 

Staunton—Shenandoah 
ciation, Sept. 3-7. Cc. B. 


State Fair Assc 


C, Saunders, secy 


Valley 
Ralston, 


Fair As 


secy, 








Saturday, May 11, 1918] 








*4-egg Letters to “ The Young Peopie' 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


s Department’. The Progressive Farmer 














HONOR FIRST AND BEST | 


f° RATHER lose than play. the cheat, 
I'd, rather fail than live a lie, 
I'd rather suffer in defeat 

Than fear to meet another's eye, 
I'd rather never win a prize 

Than gain the topmost rung of glery 
And know I must myself despise 

Until death ends my sorry story, 





What if another never knew 
That I had tricked my way to fame, 
And all unseen my hand couid do 
The cunning little deeds of shame? 
The stolen prize would. not be sweet, 
In pride I could not ever show it; 
Men might not Know me for a cheat, 
But I should ever after know it. 


There is no joy in tricky ways. 

Who does not justly earn his goa! 
The price for such a victory pays, 

For shame shall torture long his soul. 
What if I could, by cunning, claim 

The victor’s share of fame or pelf, 
And hide from all the world my shame! 

I could not hide it from myself, 


I'd rather fail in every test 

Than win success by base deceit; 
I'd rather stand upon my best, 

Be what it may, than play the cheat. 
I'd rather never win men's praise 

Nor share the victor’s sum of laughter, 
Than trade my self-respect for bays, 

And hate myself forever after. 

—Selected. 











“Reel Foot Lake” 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 





THs wonderful lake was formed in 1812, 

following an earthquake The land sank 
taking in whole farms and forests it was 
soon filled by water from the Mississippi 
River which ts only about four miles dis- 
tant. It is from 5 feet to 30 feet deep, and 


has some of the finest fish in the world in it. 
There different viz: 
cat, buffalo, etc. It is one 
hunting places you can imagine; al! kinds of 
lake, and live around it 
been as high as fifty 


varieties, croppies, 


of the best 


are 
duck 
fowls fly this 
in winter. 
ducks 
hunter. 
for a living; 
washout 


over 
There 


geese 


has 
day by one 
Many this 
some fish and others hunt. 
the free 


place 


in 
depend 


and killed one 
lake 
The 

of 
for 


people on 


lake is 


fine 


adjacent. to 


snags which renders it a 
swimming and boating In summer and skat- 
in winter, 

The lake was once owned by 


ing 
private indi- 
viduals it enough to 
lower the feet, that 
would render the low tands of the take tilla- 


Is Who decided to drain 


water three or four is 


ble. A number of fishermen becoming en- 
raged over this proposal, thinking that it 
would be a disadvantage to their business, 
formed an outlaw band known as “Night 
Riders.’ The outrages of this band have 
Qnade it known for miles around. One of, 
their worst outrages was to take an old 
man, who said that they were ‘‘nothing but 


a bunch of thieves,’ and beat him almost to 
death, Another was to kill a fine young law- 
yer who was an employee of the Tennessee 
Land Company, and was looking after thei: 
in the lake. A colleague of this 
lawyer almost lost hig life in making his es- 
cape from the mob by jumping into the lake 
hiding logs, Wading grass, 
i when found was more dead than alive. 
two incidents aroused the people of 
Tiptonville to a high pitch and they asked 


interests 


and behind etc., 
an 


These 


that the state militia be sent to protect 
them, and the town was guarded by men on 
every road. That put a stop to the trouble. 

The Government owns the lake now and 


anybody can use it. People for miles around 
summer to fish and have a 


FERRIS THOMPSON. 


come 
good 
Tiptonville, 


here in the 
time. 
Tenn. 





(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
& HAVE organized a club at our school 


which we call the “Calvary Good Time 
Club.” We organized November 15, 1917, 
and have a meeting twice a month, We 


have twelve members from among the school 
girls from the fifth to the seventh grades, 
The officers of the club consist of a Presi- 
dent, Secretary and The order 
of our business is ag follows: 

(1) The meeting called to order, 

(2) The roll called, 


Treasurer. 


(3) Minutes of preceding meeting read. 
(4) Singing club song. 

(5) Report of any committee. 

(6) Unfinished business attended to, 
(7) New business. 

(8) Report of program committee, 

(9) Adjournment, 


Our club’s aim is to encourage and develop 
a taste for better household management on 
the part of its members, and that our mem- 
bers may, learn something of “parliamentary 
rules" and thus fit themselves for any office 


they may at some time be called upon to 
fill in the organizations of our community 

Each of the mymbers wrote a song one of 

“—@mich was selected and adopted as the club 


song 
We are very proud of our club which Was 
the first one to be organized in the county. 
We owe its organization to Miss Mazie Kirk- 
patrick, our home demonstration agent. 
LUCY F. McCARGQO. 


Reidsville, N. C., Rt. 4 


Catching up With the Class 


HEN I started last fall I was 

seven weeks behind for [ had 
had to stay out to help my father and broth- 
er gather the crops. I knew it was “up to 
me” as to what [I should do—be a drag or 
to work and catch the class, 

At the end of the first week we had a test 
and my lowest grade 60, and this 
also my: lowest grade during the entire year. 
test and compieted 
the fifty-three days 
while the-other boys 





to school 


my class, 


go 


was waa 


I passed every aimost 


seven studies in I went 


I studied hard though 


were out during school hours, [| would be 
studying. When our teacher had to leave to 
go to the training camp I had caught the 
class and gone ahead of it, except on one 
study. GEO. B. DENSON 


New Site, Miss. 


How I Made My First Money 


AST year my father gave me a small piece 

of land which I planted in cotton. I sold 
it for $17. After I had sold it my uncle 
hired me to help him harvest and thresh his 
peanuts. | worked for three weeks and made 
$15. I then came home and did a few odd 
jobs, and when I got all my money together 
I had $40 

After spending what was. necessary I had 
$20 left. 

Next year I expect to do better, because I 
am better fixed in every way. 

My father said he wil! give me all the land 





I can work, and | expect to grow a bumper 
crop this year 
Mother and father try to see which one 


can get the paper first to read ‘‘The Hoosier 
Schooimaster.’’ IRA BURKE. 
Duster, Texaa, 


The: Kingbird and: Gnatcatcher 


A2eCTt the first of April there arrives from 





the South one of the bold, brave knights 
of birddom, and immediately upon his ar- | 
rival he sounds his challenge to his sworn 


enemies the hawks and crows, and woe be to 


the hawk, crow or buzzard who may ven- 
ture too near the domain of his majesty, the 
Kingbird, for he immediately finds himself 
fiercely attached from above by the brave 
little fighter and Mr, Hawk quickly seeks 
safety in flight, unable to withstand the 
fierce onslaught of the doughty little war- 
riot. 

The Kingbird renders efficient protection 


to our poultry yards for he wil! not allow a 
hawk or crow to approach while he is near 

Ile called Bee Martin 
a supposed habit of catching honey 
however, 


from 

He 
innocent of the charge for out 
stomachs were 


is sometimes 
bees. 
is, 
of only 22 
found to contain remains of bees. 


666 examined 


Their food consists mainly of harmful tn- 


sects, May beetles, chick beetles or adult 
wire worms, weevils, etc. 
The Kingbird is usually found in open 


fields or orchards, 
their nest high up in pine trees. 

He is readily identified the white 
feathers, 


by band 


at the end of the tail slight crest, 
grayish black back and whit« 

Blue Gray Gnatcatcber.—With the first of 
April there comes one of our smallest birds 
the tiny Blue Gray Gnatcatcher, 

These little birds arrive from their winter 
home usually about the last of March, and 
immediately begin their hunt for insects 
which they are expert in catching. 

While flitting about in the trees they are 
uttering their meek little notes, 
“tchee-tchee,.”” These little gnatcatchers are 
about. four and one-half inches long, 
and have a black forehead, grayish head and 
back, tail black with white edges and tips 
to the outer feathers, under parts white. 

They are exceedingly busy little birds, con- 
stantly flitting from branch to branch in 
their search for insects, and frequently tak- 
ing short flights into the air in pursuit of 
some especially choice and agile bug. 

Their nest is probably the prettiest of any 
birds we have; it is a small cup-shaped af- 
fair made of plant fibers, spider etc., 
and covered with pretty lichens fitted close 
to the limb upon which it is built. 

The walls of the nest are so high that only 
the tail of the bird is visible, 

JOSEPH C. JONBS, 


breast, 


continually 


only 


webs, 


= . 


though they usually build , 
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Be Your Own Threshing-Time Boss 




















HRESH as soon as your grainis seasoned 
and when it is in prime condition. Get 
to market when: prices are highest, or while: roads 
are in best condition for hauling. Get your ground 
cleared of shocks in time to do the fall plowing properly. 
Instead of having a largecrew at the house to be fed and cared 
for, take a little more time and use yourown help. There- 
fore—-own a New- Racine or Sterling thresher. 

The New-Racine-in 20 x 32 and 24x40 sizes, gives you a 
thresher for your own farm orcrop—onethat can be-depended 
upon to handle as much grain and thresh it'more thoroughly 
than other threshers of equal size. 

The Sterling, in 21x 28, 21x 33, 26x 33, and 30x 37 sizes, 
easily transported, convenient in hilly country, requiring very 
littie power to operate, makes an ideal small outfit. Sterling 
threshers are used extensively in the South for threshing pea- 
nuts, soy beans, and Kafir corn, as well as for small grains. 

_A Titan or Mogul or an International: Tractor; fur- 
nishes the most economical power for New-Racine or Sterling 
threshers. Seeone of these outfits and get our prices, or write 
to the address below for catalogues. a 


International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO — USA 
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This free bicy- To get real 

cle book con- enjoyment 
tains page from bicy- 
"pene og of _ | ae 
icycles rang- , e must have 

ing in price —, LORY. g ood tires. 
from $18.78 00 we WA? 1 Vou: wait 
38.75. so V/4\\ Wy find this 
| Bundeods of a KWAN book. filled 
accessories at ha ayy) aa with good 
remarkably Wa, /4 va tires at 





low prices. low. prices. 


Send for 


it today 
and learn how to save money 


Before you buy a wheel get this free 48-page § which weoffer. This is one of thelowest priced 
bicycle book. It will save you money on any dependable wheels made. It'is.@ substantially 


| wheel you buy. It shows bieyclesin all models _ built, handsome bicycle that will give you 
|} and all prices from $18.75 to $38.75. yanoue oe service, ey oe 
° particular 4 wherethestrain 

Why the prices are low pee om th =z 





We buyin immense quantities, pay 
cash and get the very bottom prices. 
We can give you these low prices be- , 


pete mgt tahe agg jn ride. Comesin 20, 22o0r 24-inch frame. 


Our guarantee protects you 







installments we should becompelled For veal must 

to charge you more—just as other fayea castor beget Every wheel you buy from us is abso- 
fof tha p ¥ la ed togive perfect satiefac- 
firms must cosines. cognate. tion.” If there is a single defect of work- 
Boys—look at this snappy “Tree "Hes > manship or material’ send it baek and 
postage. other acess yourmoney will bere isnded atonce with- 
roadster —: at savings 4% the out question. Send or this bicycle book 
| TheOveriand Roadster illustratea. “” tegen. Compare bi" pieyelesshown there 
| 2 here is an example of the find thatit costs you ‘che same 
Bn Co exceptional features elsewhere. If amperes bey-a bicycionow 

j bargains or in the near future, t coupon below, 







es mom amo ee 


> 1 NGmnis. oo cccspoccepecccecccccccoosscces 






States cecereccseceeees 
[ 


Write us today to send] 
the new free Bicycle 
Catalog, No. 576 or use 
this coupon. 





DON?T Renee foo rr miaarptons 


One year, 52 issues, | m Three years, 156 issuas, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issuels, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 3.00 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00~lass than ic. per copy. 








Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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With an Overland the farmer's family has 
a quick market for produce and bencfils 
by easy accessibility Wo city Stores. 





si 


With an Overland a repair part is quickly obtained for machinery without lost time. 


s eee 


Model 90—Farmer’s Choice 


Complete Satisfaction Cannot Be Bought For Less 


With an Overiandthe 
Sarmer'sfamilycan 
profit by all oly 
odvaniages. 


Appearance, Performance, 
Comfort, Service and Price 
Light Four Model go Touring Car $850 
7. 0. b. Toledo— Price subject to ¢hange without notice 
Willys-Overland Inc.}, Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, West Tororo, Canada 
Catalog on request~Address Depts 1196 


There are thousands of ways 
every day and every season 
in which Overlands are sav- 
ing time for the farmers, mul- 
tiplying their efficiency and 
adding to their families’ com- 
fort and happiness. 


Hundreds of thousands of 
farmers drive Overlands and 
recommend them to their 
friends. 

The result is that more than 
half of our vast production is 
now taken by farmers. 


Improved methods of build- 
ing cars, that build them bet- 
ter and save millions of dollars 
to the public is one of the sub- 
stantial advantages you get in 
this Model 90. 


Select this Model90 and you 
saye*money in the first cost 


and in the maintenance cost. 
You can not get complete sat- 
isfaction from less advantages 
than it gives— 


And you cannot get as much | 
value in any other car for the 
low price of this Model 90. 


: 
\ 


It has a powerful, fuel-say-J 
ing motor; narrow turning ra- } 
dius; rear cantilever spring§} 
106” wheelbase; 31x4 tir 


£ 


non-skidrear. Au to-Litestarty ; 


ing and lighting and vacuunig 
fuel system. : 


Because this Overland Mod=* 
el 90 gives every essential for 
complete satisfaction, th® 
farmer’s family can enjoy if 
as much as the farmer can emt} 


ploy it. 4 
Order your Model 90 nOWe. 











